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On May 22 and 23, 1980, a joint stu i; ip of represen tacives from 

higher education institutions and nrgain ' '^^s met in WashingCon, D.C, to 
discuss the utility of HEGTS finance dat i institutional and higher 

educational sector comparisons i Areas of n:' j;r concern discussed by the 
study group included ways .of i:iiproving the cemparab l 1 i ty and consistency 
of HECTS finrince data and ways of h igh 1 igri t i ng problems relative to the 
use of HEGIS finance data for research pu'^poses. The principal products 
developed by the study group tnc 1 uded i 

I. caveacs outlining pptential probleni areas in using HEGIS finance 
data fot comparison purposfs; 

2* reconmiendations for improving the way in which HEGTfj finance data 
are collected and disseminated; and ^ 

3. four issue papers describing the^ eKperienceb of higher education 
insticutions, state coordinating boards^ and research 
organizations in using HEGIS finance d.ita. 

This report contains the proeeedingSj in addition, a brief section, 
highlighting the development of the HEGIS ' finance survey as well as 
references list:ing HEGIS data studies* 
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The joint study group on the utLlicy of HEGIS finance data was formed 
to address issues surrounding the increased use of HEGIS finance data in 
conducting institutional and ihtersector compar isQis . The following 
section brief ly summarizes the development of the hEGIs; finance survey and 
outli nes the purpose of the study group* 

round of the HEGIS Finance Survey 
Development of the Survey ' 

In '9655 the National Center for Education 'Statistics (SCES) was 
established to produce statistics on educational insticutions and to 
supply data to the Congress and the public. Since 1966p NCES has 
collected information on enrollment, student characteristics , financial 
stacLstics, earned degrees, staff characteristics, and other areas of 
interest to the higher education community* In that yoar, NCES 
implemented a ccsrdinated data collection system.. A yearly survey packet 
vjas developed that contained all the forms for several area surveys, each 
wir.h its own separate due date. The schedule cdntained in the packet 
enabled institutions to know in advance the type of information required 
for each survey. 'Financial data, for example, were collected with a form 
entitled "Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education." This 
form was .used to gather data on current funds revenues and ekpendituresj 
physical plant assetSj indebtedness on physical plantj and endowments* 

in 19J3, NCES spon sored a working group of members of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accouritants (aICPA),^ the National 
Association of College and University Business Officers (NACUBO), and the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS). This 
group coordinated definitions. and data structures for the AICPA's Audits 
of Collegiis and Universities , NACUBO' s Administrative Service , and NCHEMS' 
Higher Education Finance Manual . In fiscal year IQTS, NCES adopted the 
definiti ons and structures prodiired by this group for its collection of 
current funds expenditures and .^venues data. Thbuglr these changes 
facilitated the reporting process, they also made ic d L f f icul t to conduct 
historical trend analyses using HEGIS finance data. With the exception^ of 
a number of minor revisions^ the structure/j and definitions adopted by 
NCES in 1975 have remained unchanged , ^through 1980. 

A Review of Studies That Have Used HEGIS Financial Statistics 

A quick review of some studies that have used HEGIS finance data will 
pro/ide some examples' of ^what has been done and what can he done with 
HEGIS finance data. The read'^.r should note that the studies dutlined 
belcw are not intended to encompass all possible uses of HEGIS data but 
merely to provide the reader with some perspective on how HEGIS data have 
been used in the past. 
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In ]972j after corresponding wi Ch institutions providing data for 
HEGTS, NCES made ava l 1 ab 1 - de ta i 1 ed financial data in m.^chine thread able 
form* This permitted sevc^ral states Co use data without the expense 

of a separate survey. Several states immediately used available HEGIS 
data for thei*^ own analysezi of institutional finances* The State of 
Nebraska in 1975s ^or example, used HEGIS finance data of comparable , 
institutions to determine the adequacy of financing for the University of 
Nebraska (relative to Big Eight institutions) and community colleges 
(relative to those of surrounding states)* In this instance HEGIS data 
were supplemented . by additional data* from Dig Eight institutions ^ 
particularly with regard to enrollments by department and in 
interpretations of indivr^ual institutional data. This analysis led, over 
the next several years, to the development of a- HEGlS^based reporting 
system in the state and to continued use of comparative data. 

Another instance in which HEGIS finance data were used in addressing' 
state policy issues occurred in New York. The New YorW Temporary 
Commission on the Future of Pos t secondary Education was concerned about 
the. condition of independent cplleges and universities in New York as well 
as the financial problems of public institutions in New York City*< It had 
commissioned a study ^released in 1977) of independent irtstlCutions , which 
used five financial indicators;! enrollment ghare, one^year and three^year 
ratios of income and expenses, debt per student, and annual debt service 
per student* The report ^ ident i fied insti tutions whose financial 
Indicators were judged to be outside an "acceptable range," This approach 
relied on opinions of experts to determine the value range for "financial 
distress," and the results were used for decisions on the funding of 
independent institutions. At the same time, the New York State Education 
Department was establishing a data base called DATACORE, This data base 
included responses of New York ; ins t i tut tons to the HEGIS survey and a 
supplement that requested additional information^ 'particularly on student 
financial aid. This data base has been available since 1974 and from it 
New York periodically publishes financial profiles of state^-aided colleges 
and universities. Financial indicators , such as the ratio of tuition to 
educational and general expenditures, are available in the profiles, :■ 

The State of New Jersey has also used HEGIS finance. data to address 
state policy issues. The New Jersey Commission on Financing Pos tsecondary 
Education made an extensive study nationwide HEGIS enrollment and . 
finance data* The commission developed a set of financial idicators to 
analyze the financial condition of institutions, particularly the New 
Jersey colleges and universities.' In 1977, it recommended an increased ^ 
funding level for both public and private institutions. 

At the national .leyeT,' the federal government has used HEGIS data to 
establish several general economic indicators for the educational sector. . 
Developed by D, Kent Hatstead, these indicators include the Higher. 
Education Prifte Index, Research and Development Price Index, Capital 
Equipment Index, and the Construction and Equipment Index. They are 
available by type of institution. The construction of these indicators is 
based'on expenditure weightg calculated in part from HEGIS finance data. 
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A recently pubUshed study by Marilyn McCoy and D. Kent Halscead, • 
entitled Hi.gher Education Financing in the F iP-: - States : IntRratate ■ ' 
Comparisons, Fiscal Y ear 1976 , a^lso used HEGIii ri. nance data to provide . 
state-by-state comparisons of several financial factors. The study 
highlighted recent trends in the support of higher education by such 
sources as state and federal funds and tuition,' and described the extent 
Co which state appropriations have kept pace with enrollment shifts an.! 
changes in the inflation rate. While the McCoy-Hals tead study was moro 
comprehensive than any studyyet published r it sufferid from limi tat ions 
inherent in the data used. One of the objectives of the HEGIS study group 
was to identify these data comparability problems and to recommend ways of 
improving the utility of HEGIS finance data. 

* ■ ' , 

The list of references at the end of this document contains a number 
of studies in which HEGIS finance data have been used . The reader is 
encouraged to consult these materials for additional information on the 
use of HEGIS financial statistics. 

I. 

Purpose of the Joint Study Group on the 'Utility of HEGIS Fijianee Data. 

an May 22 and 23, -igSO, a joint study group of higher education 
institutional, states and federal repreaentat ives was convened in'' 
Washington, D,C. to identify Issues coheerning the utility of HEGIS 
finance data for institutional and higher education sector comparisons. ' 
Areas of principal concern in terms of the utility of HEGIS finance data^ 
related to the consistency and cdrnparability of the data collected. The 
principal objectives of the study group , there fore , werei CU to review ^ 
current uses of HEGIS finance dataT (2) to examine problem areas related 
to the utility of HEGIS rinance data| and (3) to outfine. recoTranenda tions ^ 
and mechanisms whereby the utility of HEGIS finance data could be 
improved k 

^ The following sections outline the proceedings of the study group^ 
including a discussion of some possible uses of HEGIS finance data for 
identification of problem areas and a list of specif ic recommendatLons , 
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Potential Uaers..and Uges of HEGIS Finance Data 
Identified by the Stxidy Group 



In order to more clearly define" p the utility 

of HEGIS finance dataj the study group devised a two-dimensional grid to 
highUght potential uses of the data. This grid' is depicted in the figure 
telow. It should be noted that the taxonomy shown in the figure describes 
ppty tia_l and not suggested users and uses of HEGIS finance data. Among 
the potential users of the data identified ^by the^ study group werei 

; ' : _ • 1 .-' . "■- - ■-^ 

o federal policy analysts, 

o regional assoc iations j ■ 
o state higher education groups or systems, and 
o Lna ti tut ions . 

Potential HEGIS data uses identified by the ' group included^ 
o policy/ issue analysis j , 

o planning , ^ " 

o budgeting, 

o^ Identifying peersj and 

o financial indicators or diagnosis. 
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■•'-^Tn'' identifying potential users- and functions of HEGIS finance data, 
the study group notted that HEGIS data were of ten used by insti tutions and 
scates prior to their publication by NCES and frequently used in 
combination with additional data from other sources, A more complete 
analysis of potential data users and functions of HEGIS finance data is 
outlined below. 

Users of MGlt Finance Data 

At the national level HEGIS finance data are used by national policy 
analysts. Nat ionaT' aggregates are made available by NOES to assist 
federal policy formulation and administrative program evaluation. Federal 
policy is concerned with trends in higher education as a wholet including 
the growth of the enterprise , its financial condition, and overall 
enrollments. Federal policy may also be concerned wth interstate 
comparisons. For example, the federal government may wish to know if 
federal funds to higher education are equitably dis trlbuted "among the 
states. At the institutional level federal policy may focus on ^^the effect 
various institutional- and student aid programs have on the financial 
condition of i^^itutions or sectors^ ^ ■ 

A second group of HEGIS data users exists at the regional level. The 
Southern Regional Education Board (SREB),. for example, uses HEGIS finance 
data to summarize median revenue and expenditure trends for its member 
institutions. The data are made available to SREB by the states and SREB 
makes^ these institutional statistics available on a regional basis. 

The third level of HEGIS data users are the states, which prepare 
comparative data sunmaries from HEGIS data, lowaj for example, makes 
institutional data available yearly for both public and independent 
institutions. For many institutions in Iowa, this comparison provides the 
best indication of progress or setbacks in clianges in_their financial 
well-'being. 

Finally, institutions use HEGIS summarie.s for their own analytical 
studies. Often these data are supplemented with information from other 

'sources and the information is used in comparihg institutional performance 
with national trends. In this regard it should^e noted that institutions 
often share data that are based on HEGIS definitions. An example of 
institutional use of HEGIS finance data is contained in a joint NAGUBO, 
ACE5. AACJC, and NCES study, entitled "Comparative Financial Statistics for 

' Conmiunity' and Junior Collegesi 1978-79." This study combines recent 
HEGIS data wtth information ' from several other sources to calculate 
operating statistics on^vrevenues and expenditures per FTE student- One of 
thf principar, purposes/of the study was to assist institutions in 
preparing meaningful analyses of how their performance related to peer 
group norms. In a similar manner, the Florida Board^ of Regents used 
national" figures on finance compared, with enrollments in order ttf compare 
the operation of Florida's uhiversities with that other states . / 

Potential Uses of .HEGIS Finance Data 

The second dimension highlighted in" the figure relates to the^ 
potential functions of HEGIS finance data. The first function, for which^ 
HEGIS finance iriformatipn can be used is that .of issue-oriente^\policy 
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analysis. HEGIS finance data, for example, can be used to examine the 
impact of inatttutional aid on institutions. It sho>.ld be noted that the 
use of HEGIS finance data in isaue-or ianted policy analyqis is highly 
dependent on the quality and timeliness of the data and, as a result' 
policy analysis often must couple HEGIS data with data from other sources. 
\ ' ■ - \ 



A second potential use of HEGIS finance data relates to planning. 
Institutions, coUege and university systems, and states often use HEGIS 
data to examine revenue and expenditure patterns over time. These types 
of analyses can provide valuable ^information on trends that need to be 
considered in. developing future financial plans . In a similar manner, 
HEGr§ finance data can aid in the budgeting process 'by providing an 
overview of higher education expenditure and revenue patterns at the state 
and national level. ■ It is important to note, however, that HEGIS finance 
data are only one of many resourdea available for use in the, planning and 
budgeting process. ' i 

One of the most frequent uses of HEGIS finance data is in the 
Identification of peer institutions. HEGIS finance data can be used with 
other^HEGIS data to identify groups of insti tutions having similar 
programs, student markets, and resource patterns. More detailed 
information can then be acquired from these institutions to provide the 
basis for more detailed peer group analyses^ 

Finally, trends in HEGIS financial information may be used to ' 
highlight specific strengths and weaknesses. A rough diagnosis of 
financial condition 'using HEGIS finance data may. indicate , the need to 
investigate the performance of specific areas more carefully. For 
example, a major expansion in the prripbrtion of an institution's budget 
dedicated to student services, with little noticeable improvement in 
service, may. indicate the need to investigate this function further. 
HEGIS finance data have also been used in the development of a number of 
financial indicators of institutional performance. 
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Chapter 2. 

iparabLlttty Problema JderVtii ied 
by the.--St"udy Group 



r 

the uspH of HRGIS finance data outMned in chapter K "the 



H/js.mI (in 

■un.iv P.rnup procepdod .to identify problems^ i'n using HIGIS finance data for 
.".r,t„r,onnl and higher education sector compirisons. Thpproblem areas 
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Htiidy group are outlined be': 



IdPnc i ffca' ion of Problems RiV&tik to the Collection 
nnd Di.gsemination of HEGIB Finance Data 

I i ■ 

"i" of cl,«. principal objectivea of thejstudy group was th4 ■ , *• 

i-Min f ic-.Ttion of problems associated ^ith-' the collection and 

: .. minar ion of HEGIS finance data. This process of problem ' • 

I I. nr, I ,rnt,nn wns greatly facilitated by the composition of the study ^ 
>"<"Hp. H.irricip.TCion by representatives firom institutional , ^state , and 1 
i-l>'r,.l irv.-lB ensured that problem.s associated with the collection and ' 
M iH..m,n,uion of HEGIS finance data were viewed from a variety of - ^ 

n-rr,vr.s. In this regard the study group considered it important to ' 
•'i'"t,fv not only those problems related to the substance or quaUby of ' 
til-, .lar.i hue al.<50 thosG problems related to the process by ' which -the data 
w.r,. coiicccpd and disseminated. Outlined below are a secils of problems 
I li'Mfiticd by tlip study group. " ■ . ,/ 

Ni' monsc Rntc ■ ■ ' - ■ 



Ih- Study group felt that a high response rate from a consistent set 
't insritution.= was essential for using HEGIS data in lorigitudinal > 
-f.i.lMvs. Representatives from NOES indicated that the composition of the 
insMrunnnn! group used In compiling the HEOIS finance data base varied 
trnm y.-nr to yuar. The study group indicated tliat.this could result in 
-fu ,l,.;,ding historical comparisons. It was suigested that a HEGIS user" 
!'Mn,ml ho inrroduced, which would highligh/those institutions responding 



p.irticiilar survey. ^, ' ■ ' .-..'j 

Th.- .study group alau Suggested that HEGIS finance dpta cbuld be- more " 
H'M.tnl ,n conducting trend analyses if the hiitorical, data tapes were 
up.l.irod .innunlly to reflect institutional correctioni A nunii ..r'of ' 
ri-s.'.ircheps currently go through an editing process to Incorporate " changes ' ' 
t., rhP HKr.I.S data file, and NCES may want .to draw upon their, experience in 
Mn.Mrin,. rhn HRHTs tnpnfl. The National Science. Fdundation . (NSP) , for " ' 
■-<i.np',., rurrpntly employs a revision process to increase the accuracy of 
. ' li I r nr i ca 1 ■ dn t n . . > ■ ,. ■ •"■ • 

On,, of the major response rate issues identified by^he study group . 
wi. how to increfl.se institutional involvement.. One means of accomplishing' 
II.. 'oul.l he through increased feedback to . institutions, using the data ■ / 
[""vnlrd. In.st i tutional profile reports that contain multiyear HEGIS 



lin.inr,^ ■Inra and that integrate them with other HEGIS data, e.g.,^ 

would be particularly useful. The study group also noted 
trhp role of state coordinating boards in collecting HEGIS 



data. The' group suggested chat, given the proximity and familiariLy ofof 
coordinating boards with institutions ^ these organizations could^ do much 
to ensure the.coniistency o£ the data collected and to.aid reporting by 
providing interpretiv^ assistance to data providers. = / 

Employee Benefits . ' 

- . . - I ; ^ ■ •■ ^ . ■ \ 

^ The study groups noted that state payments for employee benefits do not 
always flow through institutional accounts. In some states these payments 
are made direbtly to the institutions | in other states they are handled by 
a separate state agency- The value of these payments should be imputed 
and reported on the^-,,HEGIS finance form,, but this is not being done in all 
cases. When one state doeri include these payments , and another state does, 
not, the result is substantially noncomparable data. ^ 

Tuition and Fees ^ ^ ' \ 



In some states institutions follow the process of using tuition arid 

fees as an of fset to. state appropriations and in some cases tuition and 

fees go directly into state general'^revenues , .In instances where this 

^occurs, the HEGIS form indicates that these fynds should be reported^ under 
tuition and fees and. not under state appwi^iations. If this procedure ns 

not followed, state appropriations may be overstated by the amount of 
tuition and fees that have been remitted, 

.The study group also noted that remissions and exemptions of tuition 
and fees should be reported under tuition and fee revenues* If this is 
not dona, these revenues will be understated. " ' 

i: H 

Diversity of Appropriation Structures .• 

; The study group noted that an institution majj receive scate and 
federal f unds'*through a variety -of " appropriation structures^ Fpr example, 
an institution may receive state funds to provide public health labs, to 
provide indigent cqre',, or to engage in a number of other public service 
activities. In othgr states these types of activities are carried out 
through appropriatfohs to other s tate agencies . If only total 
institutional expenditures ate compared, th,is can lead to inappropriate 
institutional and-state comparisons. A careful examination of the 
components of these ' expenditures would- do much to explain differences m 
the public service corapdnent of institutional expenditures. 

Diversity of Organ^igation Structures 

The', study group indicated that' differences in the way data were 
reportek for medical schools, central administration, and the operation of 
extension and research institutes can* of tin lead to data comparability 
problems. Differences in reporting practices relatlive to hffalth ^ 
professional programs can cause particular problems in conducting inter 
institutional and interstate comparisons. McCoy and Halstead (.1980) found 
that "In 18 states, there are distinct functional and enrollment data , 
associated with' a' comprehensive health institution. In 22 states, the 
health profe'ssional programs are , part of an overall instituCion, and 
■ health finance and eriroUments are not separable." Even within 
individual-estates the treatment of cdmprehensive health 'science 
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institutions can vary. In California, for eKample, there is one separate 
medical school (Universicy of California, San Francisco) and one that is 
part of a larger campus (University of California, Los Angeles), The 
diversity of organizational structures^can also cause problems in r 
comparing data for individual institutions with data for inseitutions that 
are part of a university .system. Financial comparabi lity ^problems can 
occur if revenue and expenditure data associated with operation pf the 
system's central adminLstration are not appropriately allocated to the • 
Lndividual Institutions of the system* 

The study group also noted that "at some campuses agricultural > 
extension and agrlcutural experimentation programs are separately 
organized and budgeted while at others thfy are not. These different 
organisational arrangements , can lead to problems in comparing^ costs , ^ ' 

_: ^ ^ ^ . ■ ~ ^■ ^ 

r The study group also questioned whether financial data should be 
collected .pn state higher education boards, coordinating boards^ and 
foundations. = Where services are provided to institutions by these 
organisations, their inc lusion in the HEGIS universe would improve the 
qua'lity oi interstate comparisons, ^ The study group also indicated that ' 
statewide governing boards typically are included in HEGI8 data while 
coordinating^boards, whi^' perform many similar furictions, are excluded, 
^In^a-.-recent^survey of state funding and^ financing practices by the State 
Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO), a significant number of 
respondents indicated expenditures for central boards, offices, or 
commissions, which were not reported in HEGIS, 

Universe Encompassed by the HEGIS Finance Survey 

Approximately. 3, 170 institutions are included in the HEGIS universe. 
The institutional composition of this uniyerse can change from year to 
year. Changes in the composition can maKe it difficult to conduct * 
longitudinal. studies using HEGIS . finance data,. In a related matter the 
study group noted that some states provide finance data on the 
postsecondary component of vocational and technical institutions while 
other states do not provide these data. The study group felt that these 
variations in reporting practices among, states can make Interstate 
comparisons of vocational and technical . institutions extremely difficult* 

Classification Structure Use4 by the HEGIS Finance Surv ey 

^ The study group expressed concern that the classification structure 
used by HEGIS appropriately differentiate various types pf institutions. 
The group felt that this was a particularly important factor in conducting 
appropriate comparisons of like institutions. Representatives of NCES 
indicated that their agency was aware of the problem and that Rolf M. 
Wulfsberg of NCES and David J, Makowski of NCHEMS were working on^ the ^ 
development of a new classification of postsecondary institutions* This 
classification is designed to improve. upon earlier taxonomies developed by 
the Carnegie Commission, NCES, and the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education, . -. 



Student Aid Support ' 

" >'-.''■ 
The' study group was concerned that the amount of student aid support 
reported in HEGTS may be understated by the amount of support going 
directly to students. In this regard it was noted that HEGIS was never 
intended to. collect this information because HEGIS collects financial data 
only on student aid eKpended directly by the institution. As a result^ ■ . 
interstate comparisons^ of student ^id based solely on HEGIS finance' data 
can imderestimate student aid expenditure's within a state- The study . 
group, therefore, noted that, in order to conduct valid interstate 
compar isonsV the amount of student aid reported in HEGIS must be coupled 
witli .data on the amount of student aid provided directly . by the state. ' 
State, data oould include student aid funds expended through outright 
scholarship grants, fellowship stipends, and work^study support for 
individuals enrolled in formal^ postsecondary coursework, either for credit 
or^ noncredit , 'In a recent survey of state funding and financing practices 
by SHEEO, a significant number of states reported the existence of some 
fdrm of student aid that was^ot^ re fleeted in institutional expenditures* 
Most of these expenditures w|fre in tlie form of scholarships and grants, as 
©pposed to Kork^study* / . 

Debt Arrangement and Service 

Variance in the way debt service is included in institutional JIEGIB 
reports' can seriously hamper institutional comparisons. In some states, 
the capital cost of physical facilities is financed^ through a separata 
state agency. In other states, debt service is paid for with current 
funds'* In those instances where debt service is handled by the state, the 
finances of the .institution will be understated relative tp those 
institutions that directly handle their own debt service. 

In a recent SHEEO survey of state funding and financing practices, a^ 
significant number of respondents reported debt service funds that appear 
in institutional aqiiounts as either state and local appropriations, 
tuition and fee revenue, or auxiliary enterprise revenue. 

In order to improve the reporting of debt service, the study group 
felt that the definition of debt .servi^ contained in the HEGIB fina^nfce 
form should be c lar i f ied . In addition, the .group noted that the user of 
HEGIS finance data^ should be able to identify the amount of debt service 
associated with a^ particular campus, ^ - 

ReportinR Practices . " , ' 

Institutional reporting practices relative to HEGIS can vary from year 
to year and from institution to\ ins t itution Though there has been a 
concerted effort by NACUBO and other associations in the' last few years to 
encourage institutions Co report HEGIS data in a consistent manner, . 
aberrations can occur in the data because of past reporting practices.- 
For example, an institution may report certain types of federal aid one 
ye.1r and not report th^m- the following year. These omlsstonl can also 
occur relative to employee benefits and^ other revenue and expend it/ure 
categories .^^^ The user of HEGIS finance data should , therefore , usb care in 
conducting historical trend analyses . , ^ . 



Chargebacks 



— rn^cKose instances in which a Urge . university system provides 
servicas to other campuses, the finances for the campus providing the 
service, Mill be overstated unless some form of chargeback system is used . 
Similarly, the' finances for the campus receivini the service will be 
understated by the amount of central services used by the campus^ The 
study group suggested that having individual campuses report the. amount of 
central services used would greatly improve comparability of "the data. 

Imputation and Estimation of Institutional Data 

_ ^ 

, The study group noted it data are often imputed or estimatad for 
institutions that fail to respond to the HEGIS finance survey, and 
suggested that userS' of HlplS finance data would find it helpful i£ 
details of this imputation proceas were , made . explicit . In particular it 
would be useful if NCES identified specific instances in which "the data 
were either ertimated or imputed. It was noted that the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) currently utilises such a procedure and: that NCES might 
find it productive tq^ review tht NSF procedure, . \ 

'In reviewing, tKe ways in which financial data werevused with ; 

etirollment data, the group expressed concern over variations .in the method 
by which states calculate total FTE students. It was noted, for example, 
that some states calculate total FTE by. dividing/ total credit hours of 
instruction by .15. Other states, however , add full-time student headcount 
to-two^thirds of part=time student headcount ta/arri^^ The 
study group, therefore^ suggested that the use of noncomparabla enrollnlent 
data with noncomparable financial data could compound the problems of 
using HEGIS data for interstate and^ interinstitutional comparisons. 



Caveats to Aid Users of HEGIS Finance Data . 

From the list of problems outlined above, a set of caveats was 
developed to aid users of HEGIS finance data in making appropriate 
interinstitutional and interstate, comparigons . In developing these^ . 
caveats, the study group also, used material . contained ' in Higher Education 
Financing in the ^ifty States , by Marilyn McCoy and Kent" Halstfead. 
Some^caveati, e.g., 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9, relate primarily to ^ 
institutional comparisons while others apply to both interinstiftatiorial 
and interstate comparisons, ^ ' ^ 

** - ' '' ^ . ^ ' ■ 

I, Users of HEGIS finance data should note that state payments for 
employee benefits do. not always flow through Institutional accounts. In 
some states these payments are handled by a separate State a|eney, 
frequently the personnel agency.. . In Connecticut, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming, for example ^ employee benefits and retirement contributions , are 
budgeted centrally for all state agencies. In such cases, finances for 
institutions can therefore be understated. It is often useful in ^ 
conducting interstate epmparison of higher education^ finance to augment 
HEGIS data with financial data on the total state support of higher 
education,. 



2 . : _ Tn at Jeast J3 states p tuition and tees are reappropriated. by 

egislature, at least in part or for one inst itution, ' If an inititution 
uies its , tuition and fees as an offset to state appropriations! ; these 
funds should be reported on the HEGIS form under tuition and fees and not 
under state appropriations. If this procedure is not followed;, state 
appropriations may bk overstated by the atnoiint of the tuition and fees 
used to offset state ap^opriations • 

3* Users of HEGIS finance data should be aware that institutions may 

receive state and feJeral funds for a variety of purposes that differ from 
institution t|^ institutiDa. This. is true irt the qase of public service 
June t ions ^uch^M^--^ ^nd indigent patient care. In some 

states the services are provided tiy state agencies while in other states 
they are provided by higher education institutions * As a result, 
comparing total institutiorial expenditures without considering the diverse 
and varied functions of institutibns can result in erronedus conclusions 
about the financial operations of institutions. _ 

4, Users of HEGIS finance data should be careful to distinguish ^ 
between data reported for individual institiitions and data reported for 
institutimii^ tha^ a^^^ part of a university system. Data/for any system' s 

^' institutions may not -^include rfevenuis and expenditures associated with the 
operation of the systemVs rpntral administration- . ^ 

5. In building' institutidnal comparison groups, users of HEGIS da^ta 
should be aware that ^ 'while in some \states there are distinct enrollment 
and financial data aasoaiated with a comprehensive health institution, in 
other states the health professionaL programs are part of an overall ^ 
institution's financial and enrollment„da^ a^^ to 
the higher cost of health .programs , -their inclusion with other types of 
institutions may cause distortions in: per^student revenues and 
expenditures.^ ^ , . ■ ^ ' ^ 

6. Users of . HEGIS finance data should be aware that the mix of 
iristiCuCions included in the HEGIS. survey c,^o vary from year^-t^^^ 
that pripr-year HEGIS data^ tapLes:-^are not^up^a^^^ incorporate 
instltxit-ional corrections of tHe" data file. 

7, Varying'brganiEatiohal arrangements among higher ; 
institutions can often^/Iead to data comparability problems. Medical 
schools, central administrationV extension and research centers i 
institutes, and programs, e.g*, agricultural extension, often vary in 
their relationship to a main campus or system of campuses. Variations in 
the way in which the data are reported by institutions can result in 
cpmparatility probiems, ' . 

Bi In conducting interstate com'parisons of the postsecondary component 

of vocational^technical institutions researchers should note that some 
states report these data while others do not,^ In a recent SHEEO survey of 
state funding and financing practices in 29 states,, slightly more tjian 
half the respondents reported current operating expenditures for 
postsecondary vocational- technical institutes not in the HEGTS'^ universe. 
Users of HEGIS finance data for this, segment of postsecondary education = 
should therefore seek additional state and institutional data to augment 
HEGIS finance data. 



9. Users of HEGIS finance data should be awara that student aid 

paymerits made direetly to students are not currently included in the HEGIS 
finance data base.' In. at least 24 states, iome form of student aid is 
provided and the expenditures are inoL reflected in institutional , HEGIS 
repprts. As a result^ the amount of student aid repbrted for institutions 
in |hese states may be^ understated. Student aid is becoming iiicreasingly 
viewed as an alternative to increasing appropriations to institutions by 
states as well as by the federal gov^ernment. The amount of student aid 
provided to institutions is therefore an importaiit factor in conducting 
interinstitutional and interstate comparisons. of higher education finance. 

.10. U^sers of HEGIS finance data should be aware thatf in instances \y 
where^a larger campus in a university system provides sfirvices to other 
campuses^ the finances for the^ campus providing thfese services will be 
overstated and those of the receiving campus will be understated unless 
some type of chargeback system is used. 'V 

11. Users of HEGIS finance data should be aware that data are often 
imputed or estimated for institutions that do not respond to the HEGIS 
finance survey. In addition^ methods used to calculate total FTE 
enrol Iments-a^n vary from state to state^ depending on the institutional 
definition of PTE students. 

: ^ ' . ^ ^ ' , ' ' ^ \ 

Based on the caveats above, the user of HEGIS finance data should 
exercise care in using such data for interinstitutional or interstate ' 
comparisons. In addition, whenever possible, HEGIS data should be used in 
conjunction with other state and institutional data sources. 
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IleGommenda*:ioTiS for DeaUng wLth 
Data Comp.irabiiity Probii 



1, 



In an etfov^t to imRrove the utility of HEGIS fUance data for 
. .LnBtitutio'nal and higher education sector comparisons, the study groun 
. formulated a number of recommendations* ' 

The recommendatLons outlined below are based on the study group's! 
perceptions of the probleme surrounding the use of HEGIS finance, data fur 
inter institutional and interseccor comparisons* They are intended to 
'enhance the utdU^y of HEGIS finance, data for analytic purposes and to / 
improve coironunicat ten betwden NCES and data users and providers. In 
formulating these recommendations the study group was aware .of past 
efforts by NCES in these ;areas, but concluded that the incrftased use of 
data for comparisori purposes required greater attention to m^thodi by 
which data are collected^ and disseminated* The study group has d^fawn 
attention to activities -by both higher education associations, subh as ■ 
NACaBO, ACE, and SHEEO, and research organisations tc improve the qualfty 
/of the data collQcted, and agreed that the utility or HEGIS finande data 
could be significantly improved if NCES -and thte higher education 'commun i hy 
were to jointly implement the following rfiCQimnendations , 

I ncreased Participation by Institutional Representativas and 
Inc reased Use of NCES Regional Workshops / . . " 

The 'study group suggested that higher education associations, 
.such as NACUBO, ACE, AIR, ECS, and AAGRAO, should work with their 
memberships to improve the quality and. timeliness of the data 
collected* These organizations should also assist institution4i ' 
in highlighting problems, associated with the collection tff HEGIS 
finance data and in articulating concerns abaut the way HEGIS 
finance data are used. ' 

----- ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ' ' ■ • " ■ 

NCES^ can do much to educate\HEGIS data users either through , 
regional workshops or by supplying supplemeutary doQumentation 
with the data. Regional^ worksHops sponsored by NCES should ' 
involve increased Use of institutional personnel who are^ 
experienced in developing and impleTnenting HEGIS data cpllection 
systems. This involvement could reduce., the cost of the.workshops 
to^NCES and could also stimulate the exchange of information on 
the collection and use of HEGIS data* (This recommendation is 
closely linked to recoiranendation ^ , which addresses the role of • 
state higher, education agencies*) ^ 

Sup'poyt of the National Center foy Education Statistics . 



_ A-^-^^-^^^ group noted that the ^services performed by NCES are 

^ % valuable tOf higher education, Though the^ study group differed 

, , over the ways ift which the data should be used, they were 

supportive of the agency's past efforts to facilitate the data 
coLlection, process. ^ -The work of NCES with NACUBO, AICPAj and 
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, NCHEMS to coordinate the definitions and the data struc^ture used 
in' the HEGXS survey was cited as an example of this type of 
actiyity. The study group also noted that the incretfied use of 
the data for analytical purpoaes warrants an increased .cpnunitmenlr 
of resources to imprbve the quality and consistency of the data • 

. col lec ted 

The study group therefore , urges that ACEj NACUBO,' SHEEOs and' ^ 
other national organizations continue theirj support of efforts by . 
NCES to improve the data collection process and^to enhance the 
quality oU the data collected, - \ 

3 • Periodic Review and Revision of Survey Instrument s 

_ A technical advisory group should be formed Lo assist NCES in 

revising. and updating^ where appropriate, the definitions ^ 
contained in HEUXS suVvey foms* Members pf the advisory group 
and should be drawn from Institutions state higher education 
boards, and representatives of higher education organizations. 
Other knowledgeable individuals coujd also be used, such as 
representatives of CPA firms. This" group would , assist NCES in 
the periodic evaluation and revision'of all HEGIS finance survey 
instruments- This evaluation should be conducted on a revolving " 
basis and should be tied to validation efforts* . 

. 4, Provision of Institutional Profiles - 

The_^ quality of/ jEG IS finance daM . collected ^could. be improved r 

significantly if adeq'uate feedback in the form of institutional ^ 
profiles were provided to participating institutions, l^ese 
profiles could be constructed by NCES using data s'ubmitted/by 
* institutions. The National Science Foundation currently uses 
this approach and has found it beneficial. The group suggested 
that instifcutional prof il^es would enable institution to 
^ respond to and correct any discrepancies in the data* The 
profiles .would also 'provide institutions with, an incentive to 
respond to HEGI8 and Would do much to improvg' the quality and 
utility of the data. The study group also suggested that NCES 
could improve institutional feedback by providing institutional 
profiles to both preparers of the HEGIS forms and potential 
institutional users of HEGIS data, such as the chief business 
officer and/or director of institutional Research, ' / /, 

5, Correction oj Prior Errors In .HEGIS Data Files - 

NCES needs to develop a procedure for correcting errors in data 
trapes from prior years , This- procedure should include guidelines 
designating specific institutional representatives who are 
• authorized to make changes .to the data for their institution. 

These guidelines would help to preserve the integrity of the 
. " data i ^ ' , , . ' 
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Use of state Higher E dufcatlon Agencies to FaciUtan'e Colleet inn 

of HEdlS Finanee Data . " "~ ~ ! ^ 

In a ^number of states^ higher education governing and ■ 
. - coordiTiaCing boards act as a conduit for institutional . — 

. : rubmissmns of HEGIS data; The ^tudy group noted that in these 
states the organisation of State Higher Education Executive 
Officers (SHEEO) could do much to improve the quality of data by 
strengthening their editing ectivitles and by worl^ng with 

\' institutioW fp encourage the. timely submission of HEGIS data. 
The study group also, suggested": that the SHEEO members and 
institutions work together to provide feedback to NCES on the 
appropriateness of HEGIS sur^^ey instruments #nd on. the procedure 
currently u^ed to collect ^and disseminate REGIS data.' SHESOj 
throagh the. SHEEO /.NCES network,' currently provides input ^to NCES 

V on aurvey fqrms-^nd procedures. In addition, SHEEO has formed an 
. Ad Hoc Task Force on the QuaVity and Comparability of Financial 
^ Data. Activities such a^ these should be encouraged, and NCES 
should draw on the eKperienca of involved individuals both at the 
institutional and state level to improve HEGIS data coliectipn 
and dissemination procedures » : \ , 

7. Continuity of NCES Data Processing procedures : 

; The study group noted that approaches,, used .in processing HEGIS " 
finance data tended to vary from year to'^year. As aWsulp, the 
-EDSTAT tapes generated by NCES Were inconsistent from one year to 
the next. This appeared to result fcbm^ frequent changes in the 
^ ^ contractors hired to process the data and in prbgraimner 

assignment and turnovet. The lack of consistent ciaca was alio 
attributed to a lack of adequate feedback from subcontractors to 
NCES staff. _ _ . 

.The study group suggested th&t data consistency would be improved 
by having NCES implement a standard format for all data tapes, 
across both surveys and years, and by monitoring more closely the 
production of these data tapes. The group also suggested that 
data tape consistency coulrf be improved through^use of crossflile 
editing, NCES could benefit by drawing on the experience of 
NCHEMSj ACE, and other organiEations in developing^Shd ^ ^ 
.implementing such procedures* 

S • ' Establishment of a Fixed and Regular Schedule for Release of 

HEGIS Finance Data , ~ 

— . — ^ ■ . ^ ■. '. ' ^ . -. ■ 

. ■ : . ^ 

Study group participants reconmiended the establ ishmeht of a fixed 
and regular schedule for release of HEGIS finance^ data , which 
would aid both researchers' and other users of the data. Also 
suggested was a preliminary data tape that would be made 
available to researchers prior to the regular release of HEGIS . 
data. J \ 
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Provide HEGIS Finance Data Users' Manual 



The study group suggested that a users' manual should be 
developed to aid data users in undersCanding REGIS finance data 
collection and dissemination procedures. The manual would 
■document existing data editing procedures and provide a 
historical perspective oni v, . „ - 

(a) = institutions included in the survey and how the number and 
typfs of institutions have changed from year , to year; ■ 

(b) procedures for imputing and/or estimating ins titutional data ; 

(c) changes in focus of survey and survey formsf and 

(d) institutional classification system used. 

NCHEMS,;;in its Higher^ Education Finance Manual (HEF^J currently 
includes^ certain informations , but the group' reqommended that NCES 
should construct a users ' manual ^ which would provide greater 
Retail and be av^ailable^ to all users of /HEGIS data. 

Creation of Longitudinal HEGIS^ Finance Data ; - - ' 

At the present time HEGIS finance data for specific yearfe are 
stored on individual data tapes- The study group suggested that 
the creation of a tape contairting several years- data would 
enhance the use^ of the data Sor time^series analysis and would 
reduce the cost of providing multip data to users. To' 

ensure data consistency * this fcape should be updated to 
incorporate any corrections in the data. The group noted .that 
the i^erican Institute for Research in the Behaviprial Sciences, 
kCEj and NCHEMS are currently engaged in developing such a tape 
and^couraged NCES to work with these organizations in exploring 
ways, of providing and regularly updating this information for 
data users. The group also emphasised the importance of 
integrating this data tape with other HEGIS data tapes, such as 
those on enrollments and faculty. / 

Improvement ^ Communications with Data Providtrs^and Users 

The study gtoup suggested ^ that NCES improve its communications 
with providers and users of HEGIS data. Changes to , HEGIS finance 
forms and procedures are not being coTOiunicated as effectively as 
necessary to institutional representatives. Institutional 
representatives to the study group said they have tried to 
improve institutional understanding of HEGIS forms and procedures 
through thfeir own associations but that NCES could contribute - 
.moT& to this process. \ To facilitate this process, the study ^ 
group recommended that NGES staffl work more closely with 
institutional and state associations , It suggested, for example, 
that NCES representatives continue their parttcipation at 
national and regional meetings of the Assoc'iation of 
Institutional Research and increase their involvement at regional 
meetirrgs of other institutional groups. ^ The study grpup also 
reconmended that NCES publlicige current usea of HEGIS finance 
data.. For example, the cover letter distributed with the annual 
HEGIS forms -could highlight past uses of HEGIS data 
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12- Eitablishment'bf a Data U sers Group to Exchange Information on 
- Uses: of H^IS Finance Data . . ' . ^ - ~ 

The -study group reconmianded Chat NpES sponsor a users group to 
Eafiilttate thei exchange of information on uses of HE^IS finance' 
^data for research "purposes. The formation of such a group ,would^ 
highlight technidal^ problems in usin| HEGIS •finance d^ta and * 
^ -would ^do much tb improve^ the quality 6f HEGI finance data being 
/ ::usedy by researchers* The group would also provide leeyback to, 
NCES concerning data comparability problems* 

In reviiwing .the recoTOnendations outlined above, the reader^ should 
note that the study group concluded it would be inappropriate ta^iadvocate 
j^articular uses of HEGISV finance data. It was deemed more^ important to 
educate data user^s abou't: limitations inherent in^'using the data for 
compariion purposes* Researchers should use HEGIS linance data 
responsibly and should inform NCEJ if ^they encounter new' data ' 
apmparablUty problems^ ^ ' , 
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IS article examines the applicability of HEGIS finance data in 
conducting state and institutional comp&risons. In particular^ the authors bf « 
the article review a recently pQblished study by Marilyn McCoy and D, Kent 
Halstead entitled Higher Education Financing in the Fifty States i Interstate 
Comparisons y Fiscal Year 1976 and coiranent on the report's use of HEGIS finance 
data to describe higher education Revenue and expenditure patterns in the State 
of Washington, 

Although HEGIS finance data provides educational researchers and planners 
with a valuable patipnal data base, a number of problems are involved in using 
HEGIS finance data- Criticisms levied by state and institutional- 
representatives at HEGIS finance data involves 

1, The lack of consistency in reporting relative to such areas 
as debt retirement j pension and other benefit costs, and 
administrative costs often borne by other state agencies* 
2* Differences in the way in which various states report costs 

by organizational unit, ' '^'^ 

3, Inconsistency in reporting for professional schools, 

eKtension centers, and research institutes^ For example, 
there is currently a lack of uniformity in the way in 

^ich. medical schools, veterinary schools , and other 

■ . - - ■ =. 

professional schools are classified and reported. 
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■4, Lnck of nccufcitc reporting in Che HECtS structure, ' Many 
instituCions give the highest priority for reporting in 
their own program or organizaLion classification structure, 
^and than translate this information as best they can and 

r 

t 

m ' - - * * 

with the least amount of work to HECIS. There is no 
incentive or penalty to do otherwise* 
Despite the data comparab i li ty problems outlined above, HEGIS data are 
readily accessible and, as a resijjt, are increasingly used by educational 
resea rcher s -and planners* 

Studies of Stat e Financing of Higher Educacion 

A number of major research studies on state support of higher education 
have been conducted in recent years,. Most notable among these have been those 
by M. M.- Chambers, Lyman Glennyj Kent Ha Istead ^ and MariJyn McCoy,. Studies 
by Chambers and Glenny concentrated on state support in terms of appropriations 
of statn tax funds for higher education, Glenny examined revenue 
appropriations trends and patterns during the pei iod 1963-1975 while Chambers' 
studies have dealt/with appropriations of state tax funds for operating 
ejfpenses of h l^er education. Chambers has also provided an annual ranking of 
state support levels. Criticisms of the Chambers studies have primarily 
focused on their use of a single measure of state support (state 
appropriations)* In addition, a. number of individuals within higher education 
believe that financial support to higher education needs to be examined in 
terms of a number of other factors such as competing state prpgramsj overall 
state and local capac i ty to support pub 1 ic programs , differing need for ' 
support, and the amount of support provided by other sources (federal, private, 
other) among ocher factors. *' ' 
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Several individual states have also examined Chambers' data within the 
cdntext of their own state environments. The Washington State Council for 
PoitBecondary Education, for example, annually publishef a report that 
highlights financial support of higher education in the State of Washington, 
The report contains inforTnation on combined state and local appropriations for 
higher education per full-time equivalent student along with data on enrollmant 

and demographic trends for Wash ingt6n and other states, 

t ... - 
Marilyn McCoy, in State and Local Financial Support of Higher Bducat^ioni 

_A Framework for Interstate Comparisons 1^73-74 , attempted to focus on a number 



of measures of state support. Among the measures listed werei support from 
both state and local g&vernmentSj suppor^ to both students and institutions, 
and state and local support of sponspred research and other sponsored 
programs*. The data used in analyEing the starr and local support to higher 
edudatlon instLtutions came from the Higher Education General anformat ion 
Survey (HEGIS), plough this study provided a much broader picture of state and 
local-^support of higher education, it suffered from a number of data 
comparability problems caused by inconsistencies in the way the institutional 
data was reported, to HEGIS. Hie study also lacked a comprehensive enough 
classi f icatiori structure of institutions in that it was limited to only three 
institut b6nal typesf university, four-year and two-year. In addition, the 
time lag between the dat^ used (1 973-74) in the report and the issuance of the 
report (May 1976) limited the application of the data* 
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The McCoyHalstead Report 

A recently published study by hterilyn McCoy and D. Kant Halstead, entitled 
Higher Education Financing in Che Fifty States i Interstate CQmparisona» Fiscal 
Year 1976 ^ provides sta te^-byTatate c^omparisons of a number of financial and 
demographic factors- The report encompas^^i such information asi numbers of 
students^ state financial conTOitment to higher education * type and number of 
higher education inst i tut ions i other revenue sources to institutions, and 
institut Lonal spending patterns. In addition, the study shows recent trends in 
the support of higher education by various sources (state , federal, tuition, 
etc) and the extent to which state appropriations have kept pace with 
enrollment shifts and shifts in inflation* Each factor in the -study has been 
indexed relative to the U.S. average. For examplej if appropriations per 
public student in a state were $1,800, the index value of 88 would signify that 
this state spent only 88 percerit as much as the average state. 

The scope of the McCoy-Halstead study is more comprehensive than any" study 
yet published. The st\idy, however, still suffers from several limitations.^ 
There are no measures of the different content of programs among the states*. 
Also - the. report _is .unable to highlight , those states or institutions which 
emphasise different levels of graduate education or which have greater 
prevalance of more costly medical, engineering or other such programs* The 
authors are cognizant of these problems and in revising the format of the 
report for FY78 are attempting to deal with as many of these limitations as 
feasible using existing data. , , 

One limitation from which the Mc Coy -Ital stead report suffers and which can 
not be rectified through reformating is the quality of the data which is used 
in the study. Financial data used in the analysis is from HEGIS finance 
reports and, though it is the best national data available, its use in , 
conducting gitate and institutional comparisons is limitedf For example, - , 



medical schools are organized and reported as separate carapuses in some state 

in others, they are integrated within a university. Other data comparability 

problems relate to the different state practices for debt financing and 

retirement system paymentSt In this regard, a Itudyjby John Minter (March 

19^9 Business Officer ) found a number of variations between institutional 

reports of HEGIS financial data and institutional finance data that was coded 

" I ■ 

and verified to AICPA^KACUBO audit standards. A major reason cited by Minter 

for these variations, was the failure of many institutions to distribute staff 

benefits and College Work Study funds with salaries fin appropriate functional 

categories. In the area of instructiohal expenditures, for example, Minter 

found that over half of the 125 institutions studied reported a misstatement c 

5% or more between HEGIS and coded current fund data and almost a quarter of 

the institutions reported a misstatement of 15% or greate^ Though the exact 

impact of these differenees in reporting practices has yet ^'o^be determined^ , 

McCoy and Halstead have urged users of data for a particular staca to contact 

data experts within the state at the appropriate institution* - \^ 

The Importance of Utilizing Appropriate Institutional, and State Comparison 
Groups 



In addition to the data comparability problems associated with the use of 
HEGIS finance data, a similar problem is related to the selection of 
appropriate institutional comparison groups. In order to demonstrate how the 
composition of an institutional comparison group can significantly effect the 
outcome of an analysis, the authQr8~^have taken the data highlighted in the 
He Coy--Hal stead report for the two major doctor 1 grant ing in'sti tut ions iif the 
State of Washington 'and^ontrasted it to three different comparison groups. 
The data^sed in developing these comparison groups was provi^ded by NCHEMS and 
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utfliEpd the same data and format as those used in the McCoy^Ha Istead report. 
The McCQy--Hal stead study places 106 institutions in the major doctoral category 
which was defined as those institutions granting a mininium of 30 doctoral level'^ 
degrees in three or more doc coral level program areas but which do not confer 
over 50 percent of their degrees in a single program area. 

Before proceding with the analysis, it is important to eKnmine the 
composition of higher education in the state of Washington- Table 1 higJiHghts 
the number of institutions in ' Wash ington , 1976 FTE enrollment , and state and 
local appropriations for each institution. The data contained in this table 
and in tables 3 and 4 came from HEGIS surveys ("Financial Statistics of 
Institutions of Higher Education for Fiscal Year Ending 1976" and "Opening Fall 
Enrollment in Higher Education 1975"). 

Table 1 

Composition of Higher Education in Washington State 



^ FTE State and Local 

Number of. Enrollment Appropriations 

Institution Type Institutions 1 976 FY1976 



Public T n s^t i t u t ions , ' . 

Major Doctornl 2' ^^'^^S , ^ ? 149,855,954 

nomprehensive 3 21,21,1 44,923,333 

General Baccalaureace 1 2,457 6,486,150 

Two Year I? 78,124 94,431,798 

Total Public . 3-3 148,117 ; 295,697,235 

Independent Inst ituc ions 14 20,947 0 
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In examtning the HEniS finance data for Waslilngtori State, McCoy anf! 
Ilal^tead found, chat the major doctoral institutioni in Washington enroll 31% o 
public students and receive state and local funding 23% above fivera^e, Tlieir 
analysis also indicated that this support \mn supplemenCe<! extensively by 
govefntnent and private grants and contracts so chat total revenues were 302' 
above the average for similar schools* 

To examine whether the composition of' the comparative group used by McCoy 
and Halstead significantly affected the outcome of their analysis, tlie authors 
constructed three different comparison groups of major doctoral institutions* 
The criteria used in seleccing each of these groups is outlined below and the 
inscicutions included in each group arq highlighted in Table 2, 
Comparison Group Se 1 e c C i on Or i t e r i a ' , . 

1 ^ Inst i Cut ions similar in siEe, scope, and reputation 

2 Group 1 less institutions with agricultural programs and 
less those which have no com^prehensive health sciences 
programs (other than Veterinary medicine) 

/ , ^ ^ / ' ' ■ 

3 Group 1 inati Cut ions with i nteg ra ted . hea 1 ch sciences 
programs 
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Table 2 

Institutional Comparison Groups 
Relative to >fajor Doctoral Institutions Within Washington State 

Group 1 Group 2 Gir oup 3 



U California - Berkeley 




V 

X 


X 




U California 7 San Fran >ted Ctr 




X 


X 




U California = Davis 




V 

X 


V 

X 


Y 


U California = Irvine 




X 


V 
A 


Y 
A 


U California Los Angeles 




Y 
A 


y 

V X 


it 


U California = San Diego 




A 


Y 

A 


y 

A 


U Illinois = Urbana 




V 
A 


A 




U Illinois ^ Medical Center - Chicago 


V 

X 






U Indiana ^ Bloomington 




Y 
A 


Y 
A 




Purdue Main Campus 




V 
X 






U Iowa 




Y 

A 


. ' V 
A 


Y 

A 


Iowa State - U Sci li Tech 




Y 
A 






U Kentucky - Main Campus 




X 


X 


X 


U Michigan ~ ten Arbor 




V 

X 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


Michigan State. Univ 




K 






U Minnesota -Mpls/St, Paul 




X 


X 


X 


U Minnesota - Mayo Grad Sch Med 




X 


X 




U Missouri = Columbia 




X 


Y 

A 


y 

■ ** 


U North Carolina - Chapel Hill 




X 


X 


X 


Ohio State - Main Campus 




X 


X 


X 


U Oregon = Main Campus 




X 


X 




U Oregon = Health 'Science Center 




X 


X 




Oregon State Univ ^ 




X 






U Texas ^'Austin 




X 


X 




U.Texas - Hlth Sci Ctr Dallas \ 




X 


X 




U Wash ington 




X 


X 


X 


Washington State Univ 




. X 






U Wisconsin Madison 




X 


X 


X 


Init itut iona 1 revenue data for 


each 


of ^ the 


three comparisons 


groups ^ 


assent led and a new index based on 


institutiona 


1 revenues per FTE 


studerit 



constructed for each group, TTie data used in this analysis came from HEGIS and 
are the same as those used by McCdy and Halstead, Table 3 shows the placement 
of the University af Washington (UW) and Washington State University (WSU) 
relative to institutions in each comparison group and the institutions in the 

Me Coy-Hal Stead major doctoral group* (Note thm comparison of , WSU with groupj2 

1 

and 3 is hot appropriate because of 1 ts organizatlpnal sti'ucturef. WSU has an 
agricultural program and does not have an integrated health sciences program.) 
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Table 3 



Comparison 



Instj tut ionnl Comparisons of Revenues Per Student 
tor Maior DQctoral Institutiona in Washington State 

(Institutional Revenues per FTE Student) 

State and 

Loca 1 Appro^ Tu i t ion Governmen t Pr ivate 

pr iat ions and Fees Contracts Support Qther 



Total 



UW and WSU 
revenues per 
FTE student 
as reported 
in McCoy = 
Ha Is te ad 



$3,235 



$ 534 



$2,133 



$ 319 



$ 421 $6, .642 



McCoy^Ha Is tead 

index for UW &l 

WSU relative to 

U.S. av#rage-10Q% 123% 



65% 



215% 



123% 



100% 



130% 



Univ of Wash ^ $3,182 



$ 586 



$2,725 



? 350 I 



$393 $7,236 



W index rela-^ 
t ive to Group 1 
inst i tut ions 



96% 



68% 



154% 



84% 



67% 



104% 



Wash State Univ $3,338 



$ 432 



$ 965 



$ 258 



$ 475 $5,468 



WSU index rela = 
t ive^ to- Group 1 
inst itut ions 



100% 



50% 



55% 



62% 



81% 



79% 



Univ Wash index 
re lat ive to 
Group 2 institu- 
tions 



91% 



68% 



140% 



79% 



63% 



98% 



Univ Wash index 
relative to 
Group 3 institu- 
tions 



93% 



64% 



139% 



80% 



60%: 



98% 
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The inpac t of d i f ferent inst itut ipna 1 c Inss i f i' cat ion groups on conparaCi'vc 

and index data can ba readily seen In Table 3, As illustrated in Table 3 , ■ the 
use of any one of the three comparison groups significantly alcers the ranking 
of institucions relative to the McCoy-'Ha Iscead index. State and local 
appropriations per FTE student for the University of Washington drops from 123% 
of the U*S* average to from 912 to 96%. Tuition and fee revenues per FTE 
student roma in ^re 1 at i ve ly stable* This finding appears to indicate that there 
-is not much variance in dispersion of tuition and fee levels given a group of 
major doctoral institutions. Private support, which inc ludes private gifts and 
grants from donors, drops -^from 123% of the U,S, average to from 79% to 84%, 
Government contracts per FTE student for the University of Washington remain 

r 

above the U.S, laverage, hut the siEe of the difference is reduced 
siibstant Lally . This finding appears to suppOTt-thecontientio^^ that these three 
^^oups represent a better comparison group, than the major doctoral grouping of 
McCoy=}lalstead in that a higher level of government contracts characterizes the 



iller samples and that this characteristic mirrors more closely the revenue 
mix' ac the University of Washington, 

■ / 

In examining Table 3 and in reviewing the data conta;ined in the . - 

McCoy^Ha Istead report, it ia important to note that the use of an FTE student 
divisor in the case of government epntractss private support, ,and other income 
is not v^lid because financial sup^rt in these categories is not related tv* 
FTE student volume^ either directly or indirectly. Thus, extreme caution must 
he observeH ^i n using this data for any comparative or absolute measuremerit 
purposei this introduces further conplexitits into an already, difficult 



comparative analysis, problem, ^ " 

It is apparent from the above analysis that the 'choice of a cofriparat ive, 
group is crieical to any study of state highir education financing, and can 
have significant impl icat^ions in the analysis of funding and expenditure 
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patterna of coinplex major research institutions. This is particularly ' 
important in the case of institutions wLth health^ sciences programs. These 
types. of programs arc generally characterised by higher program costs and a 
coraplcx varieCy of funding sources. In additions health sciences programs 
usually receive substantial grant and eontraf-t support. Hie unique financial 
and program characteristics associated with health science programs would 
appear to preclude their inclusion in the broad category of major doc oral 
^inst itut ions . . It is appropriate, therefore , to use a more refined 
classtfication system that allows more maaningful comparisons. If national 
comparative data is to be pub 1 i shed cont inua 1 ly in the future by institution 
type^ C^-g^f university, four=year, two-year) a new c lassif icatiun of 
institutions is urgently needed for complex doctoral degree granting . ^ 

institutions and possibly for other institution types which may eKhibit certain 
peculiar characteristics which inhibit comparat ive ana lys is . 

As indicated in Table 3, the composition of a comparison group can 
significantly alter the relationship between institutions in terms of 
institutional revenues per FTE student. The selection of an appropriate 
comparison group can also affect institutional relationships relative to 
expenditures per FTE student by program and^ institutional type. Table 4 
highlights the level of institutional eKpenditures per FTE student for the 
University of Washington and^ Washington State University as reported by 
MeCoy-Halstead, The index value assigned to these institutions by McCoy and 
Halstead is then contrasted to indm values of each of these institutions 
relative to the three new institutional comparison groups. 
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Table 4 



for 


ajor *Doctoral 


InatiCuCions 


in Washington State 




Comparison 
Group 


(Expenditures per FTE 
Instruction Research 


Student) 
Public Service 


Other 


Total 


UW^ and WBU 
expenditures 
per student > 
as reported in 
McCoy^Halstearf 


$2,493 


$1,737 


$ 237 


$1 ,971 


$6,437 


McCoy-Halstead 
iriQex lor uw 
and WSU ralative 
to U»S* average- 
100% 


128% 


196% 


• 

,61% 


114% 


130% 


Univ of Wash 


2,910 


1,972 


89 


2,035 


7,006 


Mil LV \J L . nmiail 

index relative 
to Group 1 
institutions 


117% 


130% 


18% 


94% 




Wash State Univ, 


1 ,668 


1 ,275 


528 


1 ,843 


5,314. 


Waih State Univ 
index relacive 
to Group 1 * 
insti tut tons ' 


bit 


84% 


105% 


85% 


80% 


Univ of Wash 
indeir r^laEive 
to Group 2 
institutions 


IIU" 


1231 


19% 


87% 


!00% 


Univ o if Wash 
index rolative 
to Croup 3 
Inst i tuL ons 


* 

110% 


' 123% 


17% 


91% 


100% 
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As in the case o£ institutional revenues per student, a similar pattern 
appears in terms of eKpenditures per FTE student.- The McCoy^Hal stead indek^ 
t Lgure.q fall off subscantially when the .comparison group is altered to improve 
prograni comparaht 1 vty * It should be noted that the division by FTE students 
for those expenditure categories other than instruction is not valid and ^ oven 
in the case of instruction, comparability , suffers from variations in program 
mix by discipline area and level and type of instruction (credit, noncredit, 
extension, other). ' ^ . ' ' 

tar. ' ' 

Recon roendations for Future Comparative Studies 

Information regarding state and federal financial support for higher 

education has and will continue to be of considerable interest to both tlie 

federal governinent and state governments. Hie publication.of state by state 

comparison,! of financial and related data, while troublesome in many respects, 

cannot be expected to abate but rather to increase in the years ahead. As the 

f " ' ■ ■■ . ./ " ^ 

flow of information increases, it is imperative that both users and providers 

of HEGIS tJata make a concerted effort to improve the utility of the data. 

Data for HEGIS is provided by institytions. of higher education. As 

providers of tfie data, institutions play a significant role in determining the 

quality of the data collected. Institutions are also affected by national 

comparative studiies which are of ten used by state legislatures in setting state 

higher education policy. Institutional representatives , therefore , must heip 

to idencify appropriate de finit ions , data collection^ iTnst rumen , audit 

proeedufea, comparative analysis guidelines , and publication procedures, .Ihey 

also naad to make a concerted effort to improve the accuracy, timeliness, and 

interpretation of information used for such comparisons* 



* The federaV government and its education data collection agency, the 
National Center for Educat ion Statistics (NCES), imist also be^ respons ive to= the 
needs of highor education institut ions . It is imporCant that incentives be 
provided to encourage the submission of accurate data- One of the most 
irapprtant incentives would be for NCES to provide periodic feedback to 
institutions Jnd state coordinating agencies as to the accuracy of the data. 
The McCoy-Halstead report is an example of such a feedback mechanism. This 
report, howevei" , 'su f fers from the fact that there is a significant lag between ^ 
the time the data is c'dllected by NCES and the time- the report is released. 
Another incentive which could ■improve institutional responses to HEGIS might Ire 
the use of' less detailed classification elements in some sections of the HEGI3 
forms* . NCES'should also review its data collection instruments to insure that 
meaningful data is being collected and that these data are appropriate for 
institutional and state comparative analysis. ' " :■. . 

' Education researchers and other users of HEGIS finance data ^have a 
reiponsibility to ensure . that they use HEGIS data in a meaningful and / 
appropriate manner I In this regard, they must be aware of the comparability 
problems' associated with the data and of the dif ferent organizational 
'structures present in each state. Researchefs using HBCIS data from particular 
states should contact data experts within the state at thr.. appropriate 
institutions in order to obtain clarification on apparent aberrations in^the 
data. For-example, significant, fluctuations in expenditure or revenue patterns 
should be iflvestigated thoroughly and the HEGIS data verified by contacting 
reprosentatives at the institutions and states affected. Also, in constructing 
comparison' groups, data users should insure that institutions included within' a 
group are indeed comparable, , 



. Comparacive'^nalyses of the kind presented in the . NcGoy-Ha Istead report 
will continue. Furthermore, these types of analyses can be expected to be 
*k tended and improved upon because they are in demand . aiven th is scenario , 
the higher educaciQ^n coiranunity must provide specific suggestions for " 
improvemencs and be prepared to back them up. Some suggestions for improvem 
are listed below for consideration. 

a) Individual institution attention to the proper completinn of-IIEGIS 
data coUection forms, particularly as to definitions and accuracy. 

, b) Development of recoTmnendat ions by higher education researchers and ' 
other users .of HEGIS finince data bb to the appropriate relationships 
among data elements^ for example, it is improper to compare research 
expenditures on a per student basis.^ 

c) DevelopTCnt by the users of HEGIS data of approprtate peer comparison 
groups. It should be noted that the establishment of appropriate 
comparison groups is largely determined by the type of Comparison 

- being made. For ^lexample; a detailed analysis of revenud and 
^ expenditure, patterns at campuses with integrated healtii iscience - \' 
programs would call for a thorough analysis of program similaHties ^ 
among institutions to be included in the comparison group. 

d) The. development o f proper caveats to accompany any. comparat ive 
analysts; of this .kind . "Hiese ^caveats Wou Id highlight data 
comparabiHty problems and would be developed jointly by both users 
and providers of HEGIS finance data. Tliey would be desimated by NCES 
to all users of HEGIS finance data. ' 
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Backg^rQund , During the^ past decada, increased emphasis has been given to 
the development of data definition and collection processes which can be used 
for comparative purposes by the postsecondary education cbnimunity. These efforts 
, have ranged, from data exchaLnges by individual departments to aggregate levels of ■ 

comparison sucli as state levels of support done; by M. M. Chambers, the -Education 

_ ■ ^ '\ " ■ ^ ■ " 

Commission of The States^ and others. In most iinstances these studies have 

foicuaed on a limit-ed definition or aspect of postsecondary education^' For 

example, M. H* Chambers- has attempted to report only, state ppjJropriations for 

p os tsecmi_d3r3L_educ_atlon wh ile th e AAU/da^a exchgi^e g^roup^ havt been working on 

Inter-'instltutionai. exchange of .detailed fiscals personnelj and workload data at 

the departftiental level* Most of the studies and data exchanges have relied on 

the data collection efforts of the participants involved In the study* Only 

recently has more extensive use befen made of the Higher Education General Information 

Survey (HEGIS) data collected by the National Center for Educational Statistics- ^ 

(NGES) . The most recent and comprehensive study, using HEGIS data is the Halstead / 

r 

and McCoy study "Hi|her Mucatldn Financing in The Fifty States," This study 
made extensive use of the HEGIS data and underlined many* of the problems inht erit 
= -.in the data base, . 

Limitations of the HEGIS data base . If the HEGIS data are to be used by 
the postsecondary education comn\unity for comparative and planning purposes, a 
thorough unierstartding of the limitations of the data is required to guarantee 
that conclusions and generaliaatibns. drawn from the data are correct''. Although 
the HEGIS financial data may be useful for state planning in some eases, in 
- Wisco the University of Wisconsin System budget and financial reports more 

; accurately reflect" the financial statistics for the UW System and hence are used 
! for financial planning* "The HEGIS financial survey does not include the detail 

necessary to assure comparability of reporting or disaggregate prof illng .of 



institutional uniqueness. A /discussion of some of the problems of data definition 
^nd comparability faced' by the University of Wisconsin System in using HEGIS 
data^and problems 5bserved in our analysis of national studies*- on higher education 
finance follows i - * . , : 

1. \ Scope ofwresponses . Since response to the HEGIS financial survey is 
voluntary i special attenti6n must be given to the extent of non-responses and . 
from which institution- or segments of postsecondary .g^MMtion resp were hot 
provided. For example, it must be determined whether ^or not data are available 
from all segments of the adult and vocational education sector* TKe structure 

for providing adult and technical education varies significantly among the 
states. Our review in Wisconsin suggests that in some years the response may be = 
less than complete with non=respot\ses from significant segments of the pbst-^ 
secondary educational commuhlty. It Is not clear that' there is a coordinative 
effort^'ln each state to assist with the preparation and submission of the surveys. 

2. ^Currency of data i - The rapl. increases in inflation combined with 
changing fiscal support by state governments dictate a need for current information 
if it is to useful for planning purposes. Although considerable improvement has 



been made in the publication schedule for the HEGIS data, thecfe remains a problem 
of data becoming available only after it is outdated. Data which is already two , 
years old loses much of its value tb the University of Wisconsin System and it" 
is to be assumed that this ii equally J:rue for othet institutions. 

3* . Ins 1 1 tut lo nal o r S.y s t em Unlq^ue n e s s * There is great' diversity among. 
Institutions and systems of higher^ educat;ion in the U.S, The diversity exists 
both within the structure of the institutions knd state systems and withirt the 
structure of state government appropriations. In fact, there la significant 
dive^rsity among UW=System institutions and..^autlon must be used in MkMS' cpropariSQns 
within the System, Any survey used for profiling the financial support^ from a ' 
variety of sources must be designed to acconmodate and reference differences. 



Presently the HEGIS survey is not designed and coordinated in such a way to 
provide the user with the detail 6f differences which exist ampng institutions ' 
and. across Che" states. University of Wisconsin System 'staff conducted a 
telephone survay^of thr public Big Ten universities to determine the. extent of^ 
differences In^ the HEGIS financial surveys ai they were submitted, to NGES. . ' 
Following is a brief discussion of the questions asked in the survey^ and the 
responses from the Big Ten universities. 

Question 1. Do current funds include mandatory provisions for debt serMice 

on academic facilities? ' . ' ' 

\ - ■ ■ ^ . ' 

In many states the debt service is handled/processed through a separate 

=^ > ■ - • " ■ ' 

—^tUL^ dgency with liccle^or no debt service^ funds on, academic facilities, being . 

appropriated directly to the university. In some cases debt service Is appropriated 
directly to the university and hence must.be reported on the HEGIS surveys as a _ ^ 
mandatory transfer. As /reported by NCES, the debt service on academic facilities 
included In Institutional budgets ranged from $14,700,000 In one Institution to 
no. debt service reported by others for fiscal year 1978, Differences In stat^ 
approaches to appropriating debt service of the magnitude above suggest trhat 
extreme caution would be required In comparing total state appropriations among 
the institutions surveyed, ^ 

Question 2 . How/are fee remissions treated on HEGIS submissions? ' • 

As is the case, in reporting debt service, there is wide disparity in the ^ 
handling of fee remission/ mmong the Big Ten universities* The differences 
ranged from one university with no^ f ee remissions to Institutions which ^handle 
them as a reduction In fee ricelpts. It would appear Chat differences In ^ 
reporting fee remissions may have a significant impact on current 'fund revenues 
reported by the higher education, community , . 



Question 3 > DQee your state. fund a state public Jiealth laboratory through 
appropriations to the unlveraity? ' 

, Only two Of the seven states reported that state public health laboratories 
were funded through appropriations to the university. In one state ^ the appropriation 
for the laboratory was approxiroately $?.i800i000* , ' 

Que^tlon^ 4 . Is a cooperative extension service included in the organisational- 
structure of the university? ' ^ ' ^ '* 

f^Cooperative extension is included in only ^four oj the nine public Big Ten 
public universities. This finding is not unexpected since many of the Midwestern 
States have both a "state unlvarsity*'oand a "land^grant university J' Howeverj 
in Wisconsin ^he extension function is organised as a separate and autonomous 
Institution with; program responsibilities rialating to all public universities in 

the state*.* Thus* either a procedure for appropriately allocating these funds 

J ^. ■- ■ ^ ^. ^ ■ ■ - -• 

to all universities of the system^ or the ^extension function must be identified 

in the HEGIS data base as separate institution. . ^ ^ 

Que^stion 5 .. Is a medical school operation included in the organizational 

structure of the inatinution? . ^ 

The universities repor*:?v that jnedlcal school data^were included in the 

HEGIS data of /all universr 'es where medical schopls exist* However * in one . 

state the medical iichonj is a separate organisation, hence not included In the 

HEGIS' data reported for the Big Ten university in that state. One other Big Ten 

university has no medical school* plfferences such as these are coOTnonplaces not 

the'exceptloni in public universities throughout the country* , V 

Question- 6 *., la there a specif ic indigent care state" appropriation to the 

teaching hospitals, if such exiscal ' ; . ' ^ 

. It was found that indigent car§ appropriations were not normally separately 

Identified at .universities with teaching hospitals. One state was an exception* 



Question 7 / Ooes the sta ^.e have > separate coordinating council or board " 
governing higher education? _ ' ' 

Only Michigan has no higher education' coordinating hojdy^ All'other states,: 
except Wisconsin, have some form of coordinating function, yet the funding for 
this coordihatlon is not^ reported through the HEGIS survey. Wisconsin is the 
.only fetate among _Ehe Big Ten with a System of higher education which Includes all 
public qollegiate InstUtutions. Since the state is organized as a System, the 
funding "for theesy^tem administration is reported on the HEGIS surv^ey. Thus, 
the cost of the coordinating function is InGluded In some states while not Included 
In others, . • 

Question 8. A re you aware of any nt^ r f^i p p: ^^ ^^ a ^ r i !. ^ |n i ^in . n jn a me ilHjdn] 



and If so, what are they? " ; / 

In response to this question, most respondents abated thaj they were reporting 
in accordance with CUBA 1974 principles* We' would conclude from this response 
that 'among the institutions surveyed, reporting of HEGIS financial data is done 
conscientiously within the limitations of the survey form. 

/'Although- the brief survey cunducted by staff of the University of Wisconsin 
System .was limited to the questions discussed above, otHer areas of concern for 
data comparability must also be recognised. One of these Ip the manner of reportl^ 
research facilities which are federally funded but at the same time serve as a 
major resource to graduate education and research. In some Instances these 
facilities are; included complefcely within the institution^ budget while in othfeB. 
instances the facilities are separately organlied and not reporta^d to NCES. ^ 

The area in wdlch greatest problems of comparability exist is the 
reporting of student financial aids, fetate programing for student :financlal aid 
is sufficiently diverse that uniform reporting becomes extraordinarily .difficult. 
This is, in all probability, an area in which substantial new work must be done 
before confidence in the data Is Justified, The conclusion to be drawn from 
the survey Information is that in many areas there Is little or no basis for 



data comparability between institutions.^ Indonsisterit data reporting in of 
the areas discussed above can cause significant skfewing of information for 
comparisons among institutions. However,' the cumulative effect of inconsistent, 
data in several of the aategories is to make any form of inter-institutional 

■ ■-. . " ■ ' • ■ / . ■ ■ ' . ' : . . ■■■■ 

comparisons highly questionable. /' ^ 

. A, Usln^ HEGIS financial data. for .planning in the State University System * 
As stated earlier, the.,HEGJS financial Purvey does not contain sufficient detail 
to provide the data required' for the/internal planning and management of^^a 
university system. Nor should the/survey .^be^ designed to serve these purposes. 
Rather^ a nationals-survey is useful to the extent^that it can colledt data from 
and make results available to ,/ broad segment of the. national pdstsecondary 

■ . / ■ .. _ T- . " . 

educational community* In some Instances the HEGIS data might provide useful 
data on a statewide basis^/ However, given the diversity among the states and . 

the differing needs for/managemend and planning information, the state structure 

- " " / III ' . h . ^ - ^ ^ ' ... p 

should assume respons^ibility for djefinltlon of data uniquie to a particular 

state. Within the University of Wisconsin System, data systems designed to meet 

the inforaatlon requirements within the System are well developed. 

Whac then ,ire Che needs for HECrs data within a state university system?- 
There are several, some of which can be met through the current survey, while oth 
will require some modifications or restructuring o^'f .the. current survey instrument 
National surveys are most useful for those situations requiring national data, 
The„ need may be for either comparative' data on an aggregate basis or for rather 
specific data about particular types of institutions,,. ' . ^ 

During, a UW System study on the scope of higher education in Wisconsin, 
it was useful to analyze the percent of total expenditures^ of the instrucfiton, ' 
academic support, student services, and instltutiorial support among a group 
of Institutions naDiqnally. The HEGIS data tapes provld-e a readily available 
source*^' for this analysis. It was possible to select institutions of comparable 



mission and. size and compare expenditures on a percentage basis. For the 
purposies of, this study, problems with the HEGIS data base discussed earlier 
were relatively unimportant. What was needed was relativelV accurate data for 
a given program,, at specific universities. Even variances in^ the reporting of such 
items as tuition remissions has little ef f edt on the percentage of aKpendltures ' 
for each of the programs* In this examples the HEGIS data was a useful Information 
source. . ^ - 

The UW System has also used the data tape to do more specific analyses including 
comparisons of expenditures per student for a selected group of peer ins^titutloris^. 
In these analyses it is necessary to merge the data from the financial file with 
data from the itudent file*. Agaius discreet elements from the financial survey 
were selected. For instance ^ the expenditure per student for instruction was 
^determined using the. reported expenditures fqr Instrudtlon and student statistics 
for full^oime and part-time as reported to NCES. fTE students ^ere weighted by 
student level (undergraduate and graduate) to reflect possible differences in 
the programs of the peer institutions. Buch analyses can be reliable and useful , 
if the data reported by the Institutions are valid » However ^ there eKists a 
greater possibility of non--comparability of data In studies of this type than 
the percentage of expenditures study discussed above. Here variances in institutional 
reporting practices such as the handling of tuition remissions effect the results 
oi the study. 

■ There is an increasing ^interesti both oh the part of institutions and state 
governments for more comparative data about postsecondary education as a. total 
effort. The Halstead and McCoy study Is the" most ambitious effort to provide' ; 
these duca* However ^ it is this type of study that is of greatest Interest 
to state decision makers and for which the present HEGIS survey Is least 
suitable* Although the University of Wisconsin System has had a keen interest 
in developing such analyses over the past several yearSj we have found the HEGIS 



^financial data to be significantly flawed as a data source. The diversa r^Bting 
procedures, the diyersity organizational structure, and the significant lev^l" 
of . non^r'esponse contribute t!o problems of rion-comparability of data amo^g the! • 
states of significant magnitude as to invalidate studies at this level of aggregation*. 
We have found in certain years reporting errors of approKitnateiy thirty perqerit 
in the dollars' appropriated to all of pofftsecondary education. More recent 
surveys muy; have succeeded in collecting' more ..complete and accurate data* Vet, \ 
until Such problems have been resolved confidence will remain low in the HEGIS 
data as a source, for comparative studies of the total appropriations for postsecondayy 



-education among the states: States systems of higher e dMr^^^^nn Airm ^H^fl1Ty 



interested in comparisons of the level of state support and In trends in thfe 
level of >fchis support* The HEGIS data base could be the ideal gource for such - 

-studias* Wliat remains, ia to devise better ways of collecting financial data 
and making them available In ^a more .timely way. ' » ^ . 

5* -Necessary mod i ficat ions and refinements > Crudial to the design of any 
lnfor;mation system is a detailed analysis of the purposes and decision processeB 
to be served by the Information collected* The HEGIS data may now be used in 
stiidies of a type not intended by the original designers of the form* To the 
extent, this is the cases a re-evaluation of intended purposes of the HEGIS survey 
becomes the necessary first step in improving the data base. .Since the Halstead 
and McCoy gtudy is the most comprehensive analysis of financing higher education 
that has been undertaken relying almost exclusively on the HEGIS survey j a- careful 

^evaluation of the limitations of the HEGIS data base apparent in this study should 
be undertaken. A study of the type undertaken by Halstead and McCoy has great 
implications for decisions about financing postsecondary education In the country 
and yet it can only be accomplished by access to data collected at the national 
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Some Suggested modificaclons and refinements Imporcanc to higher educaclon " ' 

are identified* in the Foi-be s .^iagazine study published. In 1974s the;Hklstead and 

McCoy -sfttdy, analyses done by the State of Washington Coimnission for Postsecondary 

Educfit'lonj analyses undertaken by the System Administration of the JJnivergity of 

Wisconsin System, and others are discussed below. This ''is not Intended to^be 

an exhauBtive statement but to offer examples of thQ types of modifications and 

refinements that would make the survey more useful to the postsecondary education 

community, especially to state systems of higher education, ' ' 

Timeliness. Anyone using the HEGIS financial datas either through published 
studies or by 'direct access to the tapes must contend with dat^a that are not ^ -.^ 
current. The, lag between submlssinn of the survey by the institutions and release 
of t)ie data t*y NCES. has been reduped somewhat in recent years. Howeverj if the_ 
data are^to be optimally useful, the lag time must' be further reduced. / 

More co mplete res ponse. NCfiS should develop procedures to improve the 
response rate,' It is particularly important that methbds for communicating with - 
and getting responses from segments of the postsecondary education community 
such as technical institutes and other specialised institutions that may not 
normally be IncLuded'in^ the Higher Ediicat;16n_ Directory . " ; 

Revise the survey form . Careful consideration should be given to ways in 
■which the survey form can be expanded without placing an unreasonable burden on 
the respondents-. Ifc^'ils especially important that the form be revised to more 
accurately profile "the diversity of postsecondary structures eKisting amohg the 
states. For^examplei consideration should be given to specific elements in the'' 
fprm for reporting such items as debt service, indigent care funding, statewide • 
Kovernlng and coordinating boards, unique service functions which may be funded' 
through the higher education 'budgets such as public health laboratories, tuition 
remissfons, staff fringe benefitSs health science centers, cooperative extension, 
and o ther f une't Ions which are handled In diverae^wAyj^^nmritig^^frhp- ta tes 7— An - 
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expansion of the form increases the cost,, yet without this greater delineation 
of the unique aspects of institutions o^highfer aducatidn nationallys attemptsi 
'to use the data for^ comparative purposes will continue to be seriously flawed, ' 

Instltuito nal classif IcatiQns . The present method for classifying institu- i 
tions needs re-evaluation and the development of more definitive criteria. One , ; 
of 'Che most useful purposes served by the financial and other HEGIS survey tapes . j 
is Che^-abiltty to draw samples of "similar institutions'' for comparative purposes* j 
The University of Wisconsin System has found the HEGIS survey of employees in : ' 
higher edacation a most valuable source of data for saldty analysis* However, \ 
we have had to develop more definitive criteria for the selection of peer irtstitatidns 
than .is available in the NCES data base* Further -the pr.esent HEGI€ clkssif icatlon \ 
system used does not accurately classify the UW-System institutions relative to 
each other* ' . = 

Arbitrary modifications of data by NCES contractors > ^ The University of 
Wisconsin System has eKperlenced difficulty with the arbitrary way In which- NCES ■ 
contractors have modified the survey forms si^bmitted by the University. System* / 
For example, at. times the total expenditures for. System Administration and University 
Extension have been allocated to the University of Wisconsin-Madison pather than i 
prorated among the universidies of the system. In those cases when prorations 
have been made, defensible criteria wer^ not employed* - j 

Better documentabion * As a user of the data tapes ^ the University of ' 

i ^1 . - . 

Wisconsin System has found the documentation provided to be wholly inadequate* 
Not only is it Incomplete but .technical chinges occurj from year to year which ? 
seriously complicated access to the data. 

The abov# stated suggestions arfe not intended to be all inclusive but 
rather indicative of potential modifications and ref kneaents which would provide 
greater data integrity from the point of ^ view of the University of Wisconsin 
Systere as a user of the HEGIS data* University 6f Wisconsin System Adminis traction 
completes* or reviews the surveys before transmlss'ion to NCES, This procedure 
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assures uniformity of response among the institutipns of the System. We mupt " 
work toward unifonn reporting within each state and among the states if the margins 
of error in the HEGl'S financial data are to* be reduced to allow accurates detailed 
studies of comparative, financial statistics of the postsecondary education 
community among and within the fifty states* - 
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ThQ Maryland State Board for Higher- Education (SBHE) collacts the HEGIS 
financti data from all institutions of higher education in Maryland* This is the 
only fLnancial dats collected annually by the SBHE from the Conununity Colleges and* 
Ind^pondi-nt Institutions in Maryland, . The SBIIE uses the HEGIS finance data primarily 
for annual comparisons among Maryland institutions and between Maryland institutions 
and comparable institutions in other states and for comparisons of trends over several 
years. ^ 

The majbr problem inherent in using the HEGIS finance data for comparative 
purposes is the lack of consistency on the part of institutions in their interpretation 
'Of the data required on each line. Much of this problem is attributable to the fact 
that the def initio IS provided With the fonn are often not detailed enough to provide . the 
guidance necessary to the institutions! ^oo much is left open to institutional judgement 
This problem is more aqcute for institutions which do not use the NACUBO accoi^fting 
framework I .institutions in this situation must crosswalk their accounting data to the 
HEGIS framework- ' Institutions which must crosswalk a substantial amount of information 
have great difficulty in accomplishing this* A second problem encountered By some 
institutions is that they do not receivi: all of the funds they are expactad to report 
and frequently ^do ?iot know the dollar value of these funds. In Maryland this is the 
situation among the public insti+^utions which do not receive ^firfids for employees' fringe 
benefits. Many institutions opted, to leave these funds out of ^eir report while other 
ins titutions attempt to estimate them. These are just two of the problems' which have 
CQ^e to the SBHE*s attention in using the Maryland data for intra^Lcate comparisons. 



he problems of consistency become more acute when inter-state comparisons are made* 
Given that in Maryland the HEGIS finance information provides the only 
finanijial data received from two segments of higher education in the State and given 
that the HEGIS finafice form provides the only finance information in a comparable 
format ior all higher educatidn institutions in the State ^ the SBHE decided it was 
necessary to Improv© the , consistency of tKe data reported on this form by Maryland 
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institutions- NCHEMS served as a catalyst for this undertaking with their HEFM project. 

Maryland participated as a pilot State in the HEFM project. The SBHE^ convened a task 

force com|:)Osed of representatives from all the segments of higher education in Maryland, 

together with representatives from NCES, to improve the reporting procedures on the 

HEfilS finariqe form. The goal of the task force was to get comparable information from 

all institutions in Maryland using nationally ^recognized definitioiis as much as possible* 

Ttie result of the task force's work was a set of supplemental instructions to be used 

In completing parts A and B of the finance form^ In order to delineate the probleiTis 

which the task force resolved, I will discuss the major items included in the supple* 

mental' instructions. 

r\:irt /I, Li>u' 20^ totciL aij:pv€nt funds .revc>iueB^ and Part B^ Una 19j 

total cmr^'cnt funda axpandiUiPcc and mmylataini tranafarCs do not have 

Wu found that many institutions believed that revenues and expenditures had to balance 
or at least should balance; thus the schools v^uld adjust their figures to achieve this 
balance. This balancing of the numbers affected the validity of the line item detail* 
as well as the status of the current fund budget* 

Tfione fvhii^e he?wpit& paid by th& State DGpartment of Personnel for 
^:ht' pubtii.f tHaf:%fMtionn should he inaludad %n the data r&ported. 
Tha f74i>tg€ ban&fit aaats nhould ba alloaated to the appropriate ^ 
rxpr>ifi! turr t*atngarifjn in Pcn^h B whiah aorrespand to the personnel 
hn tmuh aati^tif. The State revenue to pai^ the fringe benefits 
* ^ t%Piauld b<^ reported in Part A on line 3^ State appropriation* - • / 
The State Board for fligher Eduaation will provide the State ' ' 
a llaaations of frimje benefitp in the aggregate for .mah publia . . 

ins titutian* - ' 
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the public four-year institutions and the corranunity collages- in Maryland, 
social security and State retirGmont benefits are included in the budget of the 
Department of Personnel* In additionr the State's share of all health insurance for ^ 
the public four-^year^institutioias is included in the Department of Personnel ' s budget , 
prior to the convening of the task force, none of these funds were reported by the 
institutions since they n^ver flow through the institution benefits. The fringe^ benefits 
paid by the State on behalf of higher education CTployees will amount to approximately 
$30 million in FY 1981 which is ten percent of the General Fund appropriation* The 
Department of Personnel in Maryland does not directly attribute these funds to any 
institution; the SBHE estimates for the institutions the fringe benefit payment based 
:on the total salary dollars supported by State^funds* The excluiionpf the dollars 
for fringe benefits skewed cost comparisons between the public iHStitutions and the 
independent institutions in Maryland, In addition, the data used for .Maryland in 
all national studies prior tq fy'1979 excluded the. State's fringe benefit contribution 
and thus underestimated the total State coatributipn to higher education by a . 
.substantial amount. This was one of the more serious reporting problems which we 
found and one that has serious implications for inter-State comparisons. 

^. Th(> i^tatv rnlte{]f38 and Univarsiti^s arid the Oniv^rsity of Maryland 

i^hndd. achpt a meaJianim for atlacattng the costs of their governing 
; buardB ayu:l amtral adirdnistrative expwnsea to eaah of ^eirs^instttutionsd'- 

- or CixmpiUuiiu These aoHta sPiould he inaZuded in Part B on line 7 ^ m 

inatitiitiaml aupporh arui in Part A on line 3^ State appropriation. 

In Maryland^ two of the segments have central governing boards which receive 
nubs^antial appropriations for institutional activities as well as for the overall 
administration* of the systOT. For example, all computer expenses for the State Colleges 
are included in their Board^s budget and all TIAA CREP optional retirment contributions 
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are budgeted to the Central Administration of the. University of Maryland, Lack of 
inclusion of these funds in institutional' budgets leads to an underestimate of annual 
operating -osts. The task force concluded that for valid institutional comparisons 
mg Maryland institutions all administrative costs attributable to a segment but 



not included in institutional budgets should be allocated among the institutions. The 
rationale for this was that the governing boards relieved the institutions of certain 
administrative, expenses which institutions not having central governing boards must 
provide, . , 

4, In&HtuHons Having progrms^ whiah do not aorrespand to the HEGIS 
; ^ finarmtal aat&gori&a Bhould either plaa'e ihese progrmiB in the most - 
. appliaabl& HEGIS aategory; or if the progrmn spans many oategopi^s^ 
it should be. prorated aaro88 the aategories^ , 
The public four-year institutions in Maryland have ap acco'Unting system which 
is substantially different from the HEGIS framework* The budget programs do not 
correspond to'^'^te HEGIS expenditure categories in several areas. For example ^ many 
institutions have a budget program^- called -^segregation which includes functions 
primarily attributable to instruction, administration and student services. The 
schools were instructed to prorate their Desegregation expenditures across the 
relevant HEGIS expenditure categories. Prior to the Task Force's instructions/ 
institutions were arbitrarily choosing a category in which to, place these expenditures* 

The public four-year institutions 'dp not have a budget program titled 
academic support. These expenditures are divided between instruction and institu- 
tional support. The schools were instructed to fill in their library expenditures 
and attribute whatever other academic suppc^t costs they could identify. 
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\ The public four--year institutions have a budget program entitled "Public 
Safety*'\ which primarily includes security personnel. Several other institutions had 



budget programs eniti tied "Campus Security," A decision 'wa#. made to include all 
expenditures, for campus security and public safety in the HEGIS category Institu- 
tional Support. - ' 

The Ui^iversity of Maryland has a budget program entitled "Dedicated Funds'' 
which primarily includes restricted research funds. The University agreed to allocate 
these funds to the appropriate eKpenditure categories in Part ^ 
. 6. Tavt liyie 63 student serviaes slwuld mt inalude student finanoial 

aid funds. . ^ . ^ y. : . 

V \ ■■ Pavt Bi linm '9 and 20^ sghqlarGhips a^d. feiloWBhi^ 

remission of tuition and fees to students* State ikstitutions sJwuld 
include "other rdae grants" on line 20. ' / ■ 
BEOCfB should not fee inotuded in either R[ri- A , or B. K 
College Work Study money should be included in ft .'t B in th0' program 
in whiah tPie serviaes were rendered. . 
Many institutions in Maryland had been 1 financial aid funds in the 

Student Services category since these funds were included in their correspDnding budget 
prograim. All institutions, were instructed to exclude these funds from Part B, line 6 
and include them in lines 9 and 10 as appropriate, in additioh/, several of the public 
four-year institutions had been including' BEOG awards on both the revenue and expendi- 
ture side since they .were included in their State budget in thisufashion. All institu- 
tions were instructed to eKclude the BEOG funds from the form. ' • • 

Some institutions wjere including College. Work* Study money on the Student 

.... ^ ' ■ ' ' : 

S^r^lees line; others were including i^ among scholarships and fellowships, still 



B were reporting it in the expeiiditure function in which the. services were 



rendered. An agreement was reached that all institutions would include the expendi-- 

tures in the program in which , the student actually worked ^ i,.e. , instruction^ library 

etc . ^ \^ ^ 

A decision was made to include i^Gmission of tuition and fees on line 9 of 

Part B and on line 1 of Part A. ; ' ' 

6 * Pai't Bi tin 8 5 o pQ ra t i a n a ^id ma intcmanae of plants Bhauld not iriQl ude 

tha k3uppovv foi' aiixilini'u (7Pei'atiorw , .If ifour institution does d^taiZed 
aoBb aaciounting of plant ^ your allocation of plant ioBis to auxiliary 
anterprises u^iauM be ha&ed an ttet data^ If the data for cost aaaoun ting 
ia^jiot rmdihi available^^ the. following formula should be used .for 
alloaa^iruj plant cwsts to^ auxiliary enterprisss. The plant costs 
attributable to aumiliary.^ enterprises should equal: 
(H sq, ft. in auTtl, ent, ^ total sq, ft.) a: total plant adht. 
Part line 14^ auxiliary enterprises^ should incU^de the exp&nditidres . 
for the operation and maintenanae of the ausciliary enterpriae plant- 
Auxit iary entm^pwises are defined as eosentially set f-^ supporting 
opet^ations ^ohiah exist to furnish a serviae to students^ faoutty or 
staff .and whLah aJnarge 'a fee direatly related to the serviae. Thus 
dormitories^ aafeterias and interaollegiate athletias usually should 
he included r " ■ 

' . Many 'institutions included the maintenance and fuel costs attributable to 

auxiliary enterprises on line 8 of Part The institutions were Instructed to . 

allocate all relevant costs to auxiliary enterprises using either their own cost 

data or the above formula* _ 

Several questions were raised by the task force concerning the appropriate 

items to include as Government Appropriations and Goverranent Contracns and Grants* 
The Task force came to the following conclusioni * . . 
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vihtnVi^VKi C'^" 'bidlrcat anntt^, RihLia iniititukinna nhould inalude the' 
:J- rfOKty*i.hiitLun far fvinga banefitn on linQ 3 in addition to their 
dtt'ei'L :ir>b'Vui Fu>ul appvupviaLion^ TtbJ OLatJ- Univf^paitiao a>id CatlegaG 
'•i>ul tlu^ ^'K'vcPenty of Mnpylami ahduld inaluda tha allaaa.ted appropria- 
tion foy^ their Boar'dB ami a antral adininistrative GoopenseB in line 3, 
Thi^i Cor^jfrninitu Collegrs^ ami Tnd^Hmdmt Institutions Qhould include tha 
fovrmla-fiinded.aid whiah they rea^^ive frnm the State on line 3* All 

inatitutiona aJwuld inaludfj their mat ah for Federal student aid funds 
It 

iyi' line 3 or 4 unless the matahing funds are speaifiaally appropriated 

for thdit purpose . " ■ \ ' ' 

PiLVt Ai lineB 6 tJ-irough 10^ government grants and aontr^aQts^ should 

inaliid& all st^id^nt aid money emaept BEOGs and Federal funds for NDSL^ 

CifLl:ege york Study should be included in line^ 6 and State other raoe 

grants in,. Line 8, In addition^ all goverrment sponsored researah and 

otJiet'' govey^rmient aponsored programs sh-^^'ld be inaluded in the appro-- 

priata line) Pediaated funds, at most institutions slwuld be inaluded 

here or art linen 11 and 12^ private gifts^ grants ^and aontraots. 

Part /ij line 15^ nalea aruJ serviaes of educiatioml aetivjLtieSs should 

not .inalude revmues for serviaes to students; these revenues Qlwuid 

he 'i na I udfid i n Part Aj line J 6^ sales arid serviaes of auwii iary enter- 

■ * * 

prises. . ■ _ . 

Part -A, Line 18^ other souraes^ should inalude the revenue from 
independent operations other than federalty sponsored resmrah and 
devotopment aenters^ for ecmniple payments to the imtitution for use ' 
at a swnmer sooaer or football aamp should, be included here in addition 
to the- o ther- sources of revenue aited in the instruotions , 
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Part 4j lina '19, ' imim^^^^^^^^^- op&rationa, Bhould inolude only the 

PGV&nue fvcym majop fechvaily /uwri^d p&searah and developmisnt aentera. 

This rather lengthy discussion of some of the problems encountered in Maryland 
and some of the solutions we have designed is meant to illustrate the compleKity of 
data comparability problams. Having found all of these inconsistencies within Maryland, 
we have become quite skeptical about comparing cost data with other states. 

We use the HEGIS data fdr three types of comparisons i cost and revenue pQV 
student, percent of,, total expenditure or revenue attributable to a certain item and 
percent changes in the data over a period of several years. We have used this data 
for comparative purposes among the Maryland institutions* In large part we hav^e used 
these' comparisions to highlight institutions which differ significantly from thej 
average, .These outliers then frequently trigger further, more in=depth, SBHE staff 
analysis as well as analysis by the respective Maryland iristitutions, 

JfiA tb a _c er ta i n gn^u n t o f reservation, we have made comparisons between 

Maryland Institutipns and similar institutions in other states in order to aid us in 
identifying peer institutions. A comparative analysis of expenditures and revenues i 
per FTES, which is one of the most useful indices, presents further problems because 
we have found that students are not reported in a similar fashion on the HEGIS 
enrollment form by institutions in other states. 

A specific example of a recent use of HEGIS data concerned the Peabody 

Conservatory of Music. The ''Peabody requested a substantial ^ount of aid from the 

^ _ i 

state for an extended period of time* The SBHE analyzed tiieir HEGIS finance form 

as well as other HEGIS data and Compared it with the TO IIS data from other 

conservatories ^in the country which provided to 'us by NCES. /Our analysis indicated 

that Peabody *s financial condition by comparison with other conservatories was not 

caused by spendihg .patterns sigrtlf icantly different- f=rom other aohservatocies but 
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by lack of an adequate endowment. This lad the SBHE to endorse Peabody* a request, . 
for State aid and resulted in a leg^^islative appropriation of $900,000 for Peabody, 

I believG that it is vital to be able to make financial comparisons among 
institutions. These comparisons are used for a myriad of purposes not least of which 
is to ^convince .Governors and Legislatures that the funding level for the institutions 
in your state is inadequate. The experience we have had in Maryland using domparative 
Information to make this point has been relatively unsuccfjasul primarily because the 
people we are trying to convince are well aware of the data comparability probl^s 
which exist. ' . 

The SBHE would like to be able to use the HEGIS data from all states with 
a high, degree of confidence that the information is comparable. We believe we have 
made great strides in achieving this objective for the WEGIS^ finance form too ng 
Maryland irtstitutions * In order for this to be true across all in&ti-tufeions=4n--the 
GQuntryf NCES would have to invest the resources to work with each State in a process ^ 
similar to that undertaken by Maryland to ensure that areas of Uncertainty are resolved 
in a consistent manner. More detailed instructions could help alleviate some of the 
problems, but many institutions have somewhat unique, accounting systerfTi^'which require 
them to make their own judgements on where to classify certain revenues and expend!^ 
tures* It is unlikely that any one set of instructions will clarify all of the complex 
and detailed questions which institutions have. In addition* certain institutions 
would likely choose not to comply with certain specific instructions if compliance 
wore to require ah inordinate amount of time* I believe it is unrMlistic to expect 
that we will ever attain comparability of each itOT on the KEGIS finance form* There-^ 
fore, I think it is incumbent upon us to decide which, issues are most important and 
concentrate on resolving them, . 

From my perspective, as a" first . step we should concentrate on ensuring that 
total revenues and expenditures are Gomgarable so tha^ comparisons in the aggregate 
can be confidently made among institutions. , . 
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Introduction ' - : ' 

The financial data collected bv the National Center ^or Fducatifln 
Statistics (NCES) through its Higher Education Reneral Information Surveys 
(HEGIS) represent the only ongoing source of financial information about all higher 
education Institutions 1n the U.S. Riven the nrlmacy of this source of 
financial data, efforts to Improve Its utility can Be expected to have broad 
' and major .benefit. As a backaround to efforts for Imnrovement, this naner 
examines (a) the factor! that affect the utilltyof this data'set, (b) the ; 
process associated with the collection and use of that data, (c) the ro 1 es 
and responsibi 1 1 ties .of various narties to that^Drocess /'focusing In 
particular on those of researchers and finally (-d) possible, steps for the 
future to imnrove the usefulness of these data. While this discussion Is 
ca In broad rather than specific terms* it was felt that suc^ a background 
woiild provide a much needed context for the subseauent examination of 
specific and detailed recommendations. 

Utility of HEGIS Finance Data ■ , 

: , It is imnortant to review what factors affect the utility of any data 

set, since Improvements In utility are deDendent on these conditions. While 

the author DroDoses her own set of factors and outlines specific steps to 

improve these factors* this list is only proposed as a starting point for 

further input and development. It should also be noted that while these 
.... -^^=^^ f . " ■ 

factors have been identified specifically in the context of HERrs finance 

data, they are in most cases general Izable to other data collection and use 

efforts. The following factors are identified; as affecting the utility , .= 

, of HESrs finance data: f^G 

' o . = . • ■ • • ■ 



. .. n ■ ■ 

% 

§ quality of the data 

• relevance of the data for decisionmaking 

• accessibility of the data 

• timeliness of the data 

i cost-effectiveness of the data' 
Each of these dimeTislons is discussed below. 

• ^tuaLit i f of tw data in Reflcoting the Finanaial RBaliti^SB of HigJmp Sduaation 
Instituttoyw =. ^ 

.The purpose., of qathering data in this arena is to provi'de emnlrlcal 
reflections of the status of institutional finanoes., depictincj who provides 
what funds, how they are iised, and what assets are accuniulated, Yet even at .their 
best, such^data are only an abstraction of reality and thus never as qood 
as* the reality itself. This recognition is important to bear 1n mind. as 
one seeks to both collect and use, data deDictIng the finances of higher 
education* As such* we must not pretend that these data^ despite their 
empiricat concreteness, are more. than they are. As stated by Felleqi, "data> 
collection typically involves compromises between the concent a decision- 
maker might wish to measure (the "ideal conceot") and what is nossible and 
practical to measure (the "operationalized concept").^ Such difficulties 
are endemic to data. collection and are not easily resolved. A specific 
example In the context of HEGIS financial data would be "Instruction" 
expenditures. As an "IdeaV concept, it 1s clear that instruction happens 

^Ivan P, Fellegi, Assistant Chief Statistician Social Statistics, Statistics' 
Canada in Data, Statistics, Jnfot^ation--Some Issues of the Canadian Social 
Statistics Scene, Statistical Reporter, April 1980, pp. 168-181. 



in a variety of settinqs (in the classroom, in the dormitory, in a lecture,' 
In a "lanquaqe" house, at a concert) usinci a variety of resources (faculty, 
other students, visiting lecturers, facilities, equioment, and time). Yet 
to represent these ''operationally" in this case,- we pic'^: a single medium 
(money) and somewhat arbitrarily allocate certain portions of resources to 
this function (as opposed to doing precise studies of time and resource 
allocations) to reflect the extent of activity and costs in this area. These 
nliocations are^ made despite joint product problems among instruction, research, 
and other program areas irt termn of faculty time, space and equipment use, etc. 

The resulting data are therefore ah abstraction of reality, and judgments 
are needed about the "quality" of the data as an abstraction.- Statistically, 
quality is traditionally judged in terms of the val idity of the data in 
approximating reality, the reliability of the data" in repeatedly mea-suring that 
reaTity, and the accuracy of the data In terms of how closely It measures 
real Ity . - ■ - ^ 

NCES perlodicany conducts vaTidation studies to assess data quality, 
Tn addition, various institutions, state agencies and other users haye be6n 
concerned with assessing the qualityVof these data* Studies such as those 
conducted by Minter and- by Andrews suqgest that the quality of the HEGIS 
financial data is improving. At NCHEM:b, we are attempting to devetoD a set" 
of procedures we can use to assess data quality in a broad way as we acauire 
new data tapes, The procedures use a variety of common- measures (e,q,^^, state 
and local' appropriations per student, instruction expenditures per student,"/ 
operation and plant maintenance per assignable sauare feet, etc.), to examine 
the data reported by institutions of various types to identify unusual 
values. Where such values are found, we contact the institutions to determine 
if such occurrences ace correct or not, ' 



Continuing, efforts to assess data quality a»*e needed. ' In those areas '• 

* ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ [ : 
found to be problematic, NCES should consider a). further ^definitional*- 

clari ficatibn, ,b} thanges in existing survey forms (1n, the categories, used) , = ^ 
and/or%) supplementary surveys if warranted. Through the pAjbUcatlon of 

a series of guides by NWEMS under'NGES spansorship, significant steps in 

• ' Z '■■ " * * ^ ' 

this dir';ctfon have aiready been completed. ^; An additional step of prq- ^ ' 

viding ^feedback to.those reporting data (thrdugh. institutional 'profile 

reports developed using HEGIS financial and other data) should also help. 

■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ \ 

. ' Inte qri ty of data is a^ reU^pd dimension of data nuallty. ^11 parties 

to the use of financial inforrnation must be assured'that the. data have not 

been tampered with, either in collection or analysis, to serve nolitlcal 

purposes. To assure integrity, care must be taken that data are not changed 

arbitrarily (i . e, procedures governing all . broviders. must be followed) ^ that 

only recognized parties can submit attd change data (1 , there Is a reaular \ 

and anointed provider of data) r that the data are widely and aeneranv shared,. 

and that the analysis perfornfed is subjected to 'widespread scrutiny . The 

responsibility for the integrity of data is elearly broadly distributed , 

among providers, col lectors, researchers and the ultimate users of these 

data. * . 

i 

s . • = " . 

• 1 ■ '> wvz Hi'r nf Finqytaial Data for Pei'^signmakinri ■ ^ . _ 

The need for and applicability of firi^ncial data can only 'be judged ,^ 
by the users of such data \Tfi higher'educatlon, there have recently been a 
IcirqF number^of users of HEGIS financi&l datci , indicating thftt sucn Information 

« • • ' . . * -■ . ' ^-^ ' "■' 

f " . ' • ' ' ' ^ ^ - 

Douglas H. Collier and Richard H. Allen, Higher Education F in ance Manual , 3 vols* 
(Boulder* Colo,: National Center for Higher Education' Management Systems^ 1980) 
Richard h. Allen, HEGIS Finanuial Reporting Guide: 1980 E ditions-Boulder, Colo, 
NCHEMS, 1980); Douglas j/ Coll ier. The Value of Unifo rm Financial Data for the 
Institut ion and thfe State: A Case St uBy (Boulder, Cq1q>-: NCHEMS, 1980) . 
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is highl/ relevant. At issue then is whether there art certain changes that 
should be nid,de to increase the re-levance of , this data'set to specific ustfrs. 
For NCES di. a "general statlsticaT agency," attempting to serve a multipl.ici ty 
of. users, this, task' is a •partlGularlyj diffictilt one. As a result, they must .,. 
seeR to assure that the process used in selecting, data for collecti^ 
disseniination is broadly, representative 'Of higher educatioh. . * 

i AnaesBibilttu of FiHanoiat D ata - • 



While H|GIS financial data are potentially relevant tea great many 
decisions in hlgher'e^dlica^ion, theiK accessibll ity for these decisions Is not 
always apparent, 'Their existence niay be unknown, the process of acquiring their 
may be too complicated or^'expensjA/e, or other factors may interfere with their ' 
use. NCES has continued to ewcriment with a variety of dissemination 
strategies (E05TAT, oreliminary Release newsletters, special reDorts,, computer 
tape distribution, etc. ) to facilitate and encourage 4he use of' ■ ■ ' 

The recent jhcrease their use attests to the succiss NCES ts achieving In ,3 
this domaitu. However, the^ experiences of this resfiarcher in usinq HEfilS^ , i 

financial dpita at a data 11 ed level . suggests that use of theSe data at this 

level of detail Is quite complicated. Developtng famniar1ty with their contents corg^re^ 

hending the documentation that Js i:rovided.;w1th comDuter taoes, adjustinq - " 

to changes In form and content of documentatlpru Identifying whigh ^ , , . 

Institutions afe included year to year, and how they arc classified (as 

part of a system or separate campus)-, perceiving limitations in the data 

are all important tasks that precede actual use of the data for analpls. ^ , — ^ 

For many users, such .an investment In time "and effort -is_ too costly. At 

issye.then is whether NCES can accomplish more of the«5e tasks centrally as 

a way of Encouraging greater' use of thes'e data. The accumulated exoerlencfi . ; 

of a number of researchers who have used, these dpta could be utlTizftd by " -I 

NCE'S to alu this otocess. • ..^^ ', 'si 
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Timeliness the DaLa : . ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . " * ' 

Timeliness is wel t recognized as one of the rnost Imports . 
of data, : Timeliness requires that 'there be a miriimum ainount of delay between 
the timi data are collected and compelled and finally' released. Sucn oromnt- 
nessf: however, also represents a tradeoff between a quick resnonse that ma/''- 
produce unreliable data, as opposed to Yel iable fiqures that take too long i 
to generate. - " •' ' : 

NCES has substantially J mproyed the timeliness of HEGIS financiar data. 
To further improve turnaround time, NCES should. ..continue to use the SHEFO 
Network to obtain more prompt res'ponses from institutions, should consider 
shifting more of the editing responsibility to the sta'te level, and should 
consider a standard. sampTe of Institutions who are prompt resDondents for ' 
calculating preliminary release figures. In addition, efforts by NCES\to 
provide feedback to institutions in the form of instltutibnal profiles would 
provide direct Incentives to t^esj^ institutions to partlcipate'more actively 



/f ^ P ^ Men e n a pa ta " _. - . ^ . 

- The process of obtaining data is a continual balancing act between the 
costs of Acquiring them in Tight of the benefits of using/them. These 
costs are experienced among all partles^-the institutions reporting the - . 

data, NCES in conecting them,^ researchers in analyzing them, and users in ' 
obtaining and applying them. These costs are also important to consider as 
part of any. efforts to improve data quay ty, relevancy, accessibility, and 
timeliness. Further elaborations in definitions^ changes In procedures,: and 
other .efforts to Improve the accuracy of data all entaiT further costs. At 
issue then is determining what the proper baTance is between imDroved 



precision. given its costr The cost of following all professors in person 
t o calculate. in struction expendi tures is pbviously tod great. But what is 



a^''reasonable'' cost? For: institutions , some of whom never i use these data, 
any costs are unreasonabla. A better balancing of costs and benefits thus- 
'appears warranted. The provision of irtstl tutional profiles is ^^one suqqestion 
. , in this context to .imprpv/ the "benefit" side of this equation, . 

The foregoinq section has /icfentif led some of ; the factors that .affect 
the utility of data (i.e., ^ata quality, relevance, accessibility, tip! iness 
and cost-effectiveness). /The. next section looks at how. these data are 
collected and used as a/bas1s for identifying strategies* to imnrove this, 
process. Improvements in the ortocess thus provide the basis for imorovements 
in the utility of ^he data; ^ \: . ■ \ 

. Process of Data/Conection and Use / ;^ ^ - 

The. process of collecting and usingPdata is obviously quite complex. /" 
This authoi/has identified at least six ma.lor phases^ -data collection design. 



data col "ffictlpn, :;ecl1ttngr-re^^ a variety of ./ 

stibstep/ in each areaMsee Figure 1,)* While the stens themselves are comnli-^ 
cated /enough, the process >s further comol icated by the fact that a) all the 
phases are interrelated (e.g.^, the. editing staqe jffects analysis, use. affects 
sucaeeding data collection des.igns, etc*) and b) there are a l arqe number of 
participants in this prpcess ( j^e. ? d|i:a Di^ytders,^ data^^ ^c^^ ^_ . ' 

resear<:hers, users) , each of whose actions affect the whole process. ^ 
; Efforts to .improve- the 'litillty of HEGIS finance data are therefore them- 
selves necessarily complex. For example, changing a definition. to provide 
grea ter comparabll ity and hence Improved use will have., to be examined ^in |, 



Figure 1 
Model of the 
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I. pita CQ nectjon_Jes 1nn 

V - t Enuneiatipn of neid/use. 

• Silic.tlpn. of data for eol lection 

• Pre-tast with .providers ^d users 
for' feasibility and utility ^ 

^ • Notification of plans 

• Subsequent redesign and clarifi- 
cation 

lY. Data Collection : ' v 

• Provide! resoonse 

• Hand or' machine >esponse 

• In»state editing 
•.Response. time 

11 L Edltlnq V = , 

• Contlnui ty of contractor 

• Interaction with^eolleetor staff 

• Within file edit^' 

• Cross-file- edit ^^^^ ^ — 
- ^ i Periodic vail laatlen studies 

■ • P^Qvlder^feedBack^ 

• Subsecjuent edit after release 

IV. Release " 

* • preliminary estimates 

i full ry l eab fi (^iTirel'Tness) — ^ 
•Istablish fixed and regular 

publication schedule 
i Fonnat of releaje designed tb 
^ =faeil.Uate use ' . ' 

-=-^i Docume njati on o f ..ed i t i ng ' 

• Subsequent docufTjentat^^an of la ^eri^ 
edits 

• Dissemination efforts 



• *^'User, .provider i collector input on 
methorfQloqy and data = 

• Filji examination and structuring 

• .Unl t^of. analysis ^-(conmari^oji^groups^ 
^;?t^.Comnarability issues " '\ ' 

^ijDocumentM of methods and * . 
flirtations , ^ 

Cautionary notes / 
j Feedback ani^ revisibrfs * ■ ; 
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light of its -feasibility for ripofting by: institutions. Such changesVthere- 
£QrLe.3.re^ depji the f ecogni ti on of shired respbnsibilities among aj 1 

participarfts to this process, • In Figure 1, the author has jtteniDted to . 
identify the relative roles of .these four types of participants. 3 For eKample 
the first step in data collection design-denunciation of need/use--is 
depicted;:as the maiii respond a hea^ responsiBnity of/ \ 

different usjrs, and a lesser responsibility of data providers and researchers 
A clarification of perceptions of these roles ambng'^.ths parties to this^ 

T ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ :Y - 

process is a beginning step for improving the process; 

There are at least three major implications of this model of the data 
cbllectipn and use-procas's- The first is that the^ process of . improving 
HEGIS financial data is an evolutio n ary t'and not a revolutionary^ tasK, 
The interdependent and recurring| nature of this proems m^tM%ts th?t: to be 
effective* changes/and improvements'will necessair^lly ha to occur over timel 
Drastic/changes In data collection procedures, tor ^xsfiipTs^, carinot be 
readily accommodated ^ Institutienal information systems if! ^tantaneousl^y 
and hence aire likely to be Ignored or Inadequately A*Giiipori'h:^d to, A more 
measured and time-phased process is thus required. M^wevef ^^^given the desire 
and need for high quality informationi thB de^^rral of ImprQvements r& a 
difficult one requiring a ^h#fian#fal degree of. patience amonq participants. 

A second ImplTication is that changes in the process, require nubsttintial . 
amounts of coordi native efforts to Mnvolve many different parti cipanttsr , 
Getting the^^attention and active support of these different is a 

major task in itself. The "active efforts, of concerned parties i*s thus fessen- 
tlal * The group assembled irr this meettn^ at least a starting point in; 
this regard* • 4 ^ \ 



-While- -fear. separc/te particioant roles have been ind1catf?d, it should be noted 
thatBriy individual group may carry out multiple roles ;.5.n,, an institution 
, may nrs a da c ^« provider, a researcher and a data user, shifting roles at any 
glv^fH time) , 



. .. /. 

Third, irnprovement? 1n the utility, of HEGl'S firsaifcial data will con- 
time to occur only through further ..use of these d^t.:^. As Rayfnond Rau^r 'heil 
stated in Social Indicators , "the/conclusion seems to be 'that rathfi^ Ahan do 
nothing It; Is preferable! to start out with bad data, warn everyone/ about ^ 
the defect! llmiJatAons, «nd aim at gradual iniprovement through use." 
While HEGIS f^ancia] data have progressed substantially beyond the in-itia1 
stages reflected in Bauer's statemenfV that proce^^s of iniprovemsnt remains 
an evolutionary , set of gains to be achieved through continuing use of HERIS 

financial data. . To stop use of these data in hopes of future improvements , 

_ . '' ' _ ' ' ■- ■ ^? ■ ■ 

is unlikely to serve that goal. . , 

. ■ ^ - \ _ I - " _ ■ ' ■ . ; " ■ 

Util ity of HEGIS Financial Data—A Researcher's Ptfryn^ctlve 

Willie the foregoing sections haverlooked the generic factors that : 
affect thtf utility of HegIS fihancial daU and the process and participants ^ 
Involved 1n collecting and using that datasthis section wITl Identify some 
of the advantages and problems associated with using these data--from this 
researchrr's perspective. In addition^ specific. actions that h^e been 
taken, in response to specific problems will be discussed, ' ^ 

ThPis researcher, has been a user of HEGIS data since 1974.. NCHEMS has^ 
acquired all HEGIS tapes from 1971 to the present and uses these data ^ 
extensively irf the research prbgram of the Center as well as more recently 
to^ provide tajlored data reports to institutioris and state agencies on request 

R0l4vance of HEGIS Finahbial Data to Rmsmrah^PB , , ' ' - ■ . 

Upon undertaking , any rfsiarch activity the first deplsinn to be made 
1s whether to use existing data or to collect one's own data set. There 



is ;no question that use of existing data wiJl require compromises in 
researchjdeslgn. A geheral statistical data set such as HEGIS is unlikely 
..to b;e an exact; fit with the needs associated ^with a specific research under- 
staking.. This lack of exact fit will require certain assumptions and/or 
extrapolations and even perhaps some supplementary data collection,. However 
the problems associated with not using jxisting data and embarkina on one's 
own collection effort must also be considered/ The cost of collection* the ' 
burden on respondfehtSs the confusion caused by another and Tikely confltctinq 
data sets and the probable lessening of data quality that 1s associated wit-h 
ad hoc or first-time data collection efforts are hot to be minimized, filvfen 
^^haT many of ' the analyses of vHEGIS financial .:data at NCHpS are at the 
detailed f 1 * instituitlonal ) level , these difficulties necessitated^ tbe 
use of riEGIS financial data. . \ . / 

To compensate for some of. the limivtations in this data siet, a series of 



assumptions have been made in^various ^pplicatiohsr' For example, in the- 
McCoy/Hal stead study; of financing, the py^esentatlon of state and local; appro- 
prlations Implies- that these funds are .aDp\l led to educational and general 
eKpenditure purposes where in fact they may\also be used for hospitals, 
auxiltaries and/or independent operations, \However in the a^^ence of data- 
in a source/use format, such assumptions are\necessary, . 

To assure that the uses made of HEGIS finance data were .both appropriate 
and relevant to specific deciSidnmaking needs ]^ NCHEMS^has always, util ized ~ 
the opln tons of experts and constituents in ma^^ng these assessments. The. 
use of task forces, field review of data and reports, peer reviews by other 
researchers, and subsequent redesign efforts have provided a rich source of * 
external Input on the data and'^rethodology used in our work. Specific 



Marilyn McCoy ahfl D. Kent Halstead, Higher Education Financing in the Fifty 
States Interstate Comparisons Fiscal Ylar 1976, review edition (Washington, 

D.C: NCHEMS and' National Institute of Education, 1979). 



axamples of changes resuTting from such inout incluide a different and more 
'detailed categorization of institutions, changes in the measures used in 
specific studied, additional analysis to enhance the relevance of 
particular Study, and initiation of supplementary surveys. 

AaQQBBibility of HEGIS 'Finanae Dat% to ReBearah&r& 

. As previously indicated, the iDrocess of readyihdi the financial data 
for analysis is a complex , one despite substantial accumulated experience 
with these data on the part of. this researcher. The documentation ; 
associated with the HEliIS tapes is often not sufflcfent from a user*s 
perspective. While there have been substantial improvements in the docu- 
nientatlpn provided By NCES with their" data tapes, documentation on older 
tapes (pre- 1976 data) Is sketchy and difficult to interpret, Even"^w1th the 
Improvements in documentation in recent periods^ the documentation that is 
provided Is too terse (not expTanatory enough) in many cases'* Areas where 
further documentation is needed include: explaining how the universe jDf 
institutions changes xear to year, how %he reporting unlvFrse is structured 
(e;g., what is a branch campus, main campus, system office) , how the data 
have been edited^ what "Imputed values" mean, and identifying chanaes^in the 
data col lection instruments as they .occur.i The current taoes as prpvided 
%lso Include a variety of extraneous^ codes and .recprds that are distracjting 
^ and l.nefficient for analysis,, This researcher would ^ncouraqe NCES to 
.continue ^|he1r plan^ to develop a "users manual" to accompany^the 
distribution of tapes,. In addition, to the extent posslbla, a deletion of 
extraneous matena/1 from these tapes, and the development of a cansolidafed 
^ime ser.ies of tapes would greatly facll itate the utility ^^6f these . tapes-- 



to both experienced and novice users; In the process of making 4. 
imprpvemeht^, the experience of past users ca^ be used. \ 

QmHtij of HEGIS^ Firmce Data far* Resmrah 

Over the six-year period that this researcher has used HEGIS datat 
there has clearly been major improvement in the quality of financial data 
as^ judged by many different institla^ons , states, and researchers in higher 
education. ^Nevertheless , important problems remain, A specific 1 isting 
of some of the more obvious J imi tat1ons\appears in Financjng Higher Education 
in the Fifty States, FY76 , Appendix A, Section 2 and reprinted ia the 
materials for this meeting.. These comparatrnity issues are not visib 
^sorneont analyzing a computer tape of REGIS fl^hees. Rtt^ Have- ^ 

been Jdentified thV^ough the publication and use 0^ the HEQIS finance data 
by those in the field* Since many of |he limitation^, lifted "in that study 
were related to differences in practices among the sta^, a survey^ has ' 
recently been developed and sent to the states to determine the prevalence ' 
^and niagnitude of these problems. The results of this survey wj 11 be available 
for i'ncorpoi^ation in analysis, inclusion in data caution sections ^ and for ^ 

pufVoses of conducting sensitivity studies to determine the impact of data 
problems on analyti cat results, 

^^^^ ^^"Some of tKe^ in the process of analyzing and 

using HEGI5 "financial data are in fact errors ^in reDorting that cart be ^ ^ 
corrected. What-'i' needed 1s a process, maintained by NCES, for correcting , 
known , data errors, ^ At the current time-, no such proQedure exists. A 
potential, model in this regard is the, practice of the National Science 
Foundation whereby an institution can contact NSF and correct any errors 

for prior years once identified, V 

^Gail Norrls, Executive Coordinator, Washington Council for Postsecondary 
Education, is spearheading this effort. 



.. Mqfi' typical of the data limitations however are problems witn the; 
procedures themselves (i .e.= , institutions reoort correctly but because of 
. differences among institutional and state practices the data . are r|ot 
comparable) . For ekample^ certain vocational -technical Institutions are ; 
not part of the HEGIS universe and 'debt 'service may in one^ case be paid 
out- of current institutional funds and in another case handled b^ a 
separate state agency. In some cases , a^ researcher can analytically^ c 
sate for sortie p^f ^ the known ^ata problems, for example. In the case of 
differences in the organization of medical schools. It is possi|!ble through 
the HEGIS degree file to identify how such schools are organized. This 
knowledge can be applied analytically, if deemed aopropriate, /to separately 
report data for those institutions that have an Integrated medical school 
from thoSe who don't* ' ^ 

To address problems associated with existirig orocedures/ NCES should 
authorize 3 reexamination of financial reporting practices f[rom the perspective 
of higher education financial data user;s, involvihg others In that^process 



(institutional data providers, ^ state representatives,^ and r|esearchers) . . 
Because any changes that would emariate from such an effort /would not be 
achieyed ifmedlately , continued efforts to hi ghl ight these/ data limitations 
and to caution users of these data must coritinue,^ 

. Other efforts to improve data quaTlty could include^: 
• better feedback to NCES from thn higher educatibi^ community of 

known data ^probl ems . " . , 
t feedback from Institutions using institutional profile reports - 
i use of ^cross-file edi ting - / " 

^ nv61vement.of the states in Rrovldlng local ass|1stance in Inter- 



preting reporting procedures 



» ' " ' t' more interaction by, NCES staff with edit contractor to assure*^ 

procedures are foTlowed propirly and completely documented , 
'** ' . . ' - ' . ' ' 

• 'institutional involvement when edit questions arise the data they have r 

J TunelinaBB ,of HEGIS Pinana^ IJaia for Research 

While NCES has made remarkable progress in the\r release of HFRIS 
^ 'finance, data, some additional improvements are probably possible. Such 
improvements however , are probably more dependent on efforts within "the 
- ppstsepondary community than on NCES efforts , Improved response-jtimes by ' " 
. Institutions is one needed step. Efforts by a state postsecondary agency . 
to encourage and facilitate this response have proven he! of ul in the oast 
: and thus should be continued* Secondly^ a shifting of many editing respon- ; 
sibiliti^fes to the -local -level (i.e., state level) will likely facilitate 
better timeliness and improved data quality.^ In general ? NCES is too - 
rfmoyed from^ the -scene to be in a position to judge the accuracy of data; 
The Maryland example described by Lapovsky is a good case in point, showing 
^ effective state editing to improve comparability in a timely fashion, 

• CoBi^Eff^ativcn0O ^'' of HEGIS FinanQial Data .for RaB&arch 

rt has alreadv been stated that compared to the cost of difpctly collecting 
. financial data from approximately 3000 institutions oneself, HEfilS financial 
data are very ^jcost-effective for research purposes. Changes in the docu- 
mentation already detailed would further reduce, costs , From' a'^ mo re general/ > 
user perspecttve, more efforts by NCES to publisK summaries and analyze-" 
reports would make use of these data economicallyfeaslhle for more users* 

5>|owevers a regular sfrhedule fpr the release of financial tapes would qreatly 
facilitate the scheduling of research work and hence its timely release for ujk 



The further development of data-services to^ meet the needs of individual 
users such as institutions would also improve the cbst-effectiveness of 
using these data sources, ^ - , " 

While the previous cormnents relate to the utility of HEGIS finance 
data from a si ng1 e researcherls^perspectl.ve^s^^^^ nq 
of recommendations at various stages in the data collection and use process and 
for different participant groups. Recognizing the shared nature of these, 
responsibilities^ agreements to a process of change by each of these 
participant groups is.,requ1red* 

Steps for the Future ^ . ^ 

In addition to the specific recommendations identified in Figure 2 to ^ 
improve the utility of HEGIS finance dataj the following. three general steps 
are proposed: ^ 

1, Develop, a plan for broad-based participation in a review of 
HEGIS financial flata. 

It has been five years since the lastset of changes to the HEGIS 
finance form were Tmplemented. It now seems approorlate In light 
/ of the current recognition of llmltatlpns in that data set to 

emM?l<^onT^Vev1sion effort. Such a revision should focus heavily 
. on the quality and relevance dimensions of the HEGIS finance data. 

Users of HEGIS finance data should be heavily represented, along 
_ with i^^ data providers * NCES and the research community, 

2. Identify -the factors that affects the utilit/ of HERIS finance .data 
and prioritize recormiendations for changes, - 

- While five^ factors were identified in this paper, there are. 
probably adStticnal factors that should be considered. Specific 
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recommendations should be deyeloDed 1n each jKea and then 

prioritized In order to focus the efforts for change* 

Promote the widespread use of HEGI3 financial data* 

Given that improvements in the qualit^y of data are so deDendent 

on the extent of its use; it "is important that the higher education 

/ - . \ - • 

comnuhity should work together to supoort the use of HEGTS; to 
discourage the proliferation of durtl1cat1ve and burdensome data 
collection efforts; and to continue to document limitations 1n 
existing data in order to Support cautious and Informed use of 
these data, concurrent with efforts to Improve these data* 



